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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A. BARTLETT, Publisher 


When our daughter Margaret 
was at Wellesley, she (or perhaps 
her father and mother) had the 
idea that it might be nice for her 
to get a job in a publishing house 
after graduation. One day in 
Boston she called at the office of 
the Atlantic Monthly, and later 
in New York she stopped in at 
Harper’s and several other pub- 
lishing houses. In all she was 
treated most courteously, but in 

Margaret A. all she was given the same ad- 

Bortlett vice: “If you hope to get a job on 

the editorial staff of a publica- 

tion, take a secretarial course, and apply for a job 
as secretary.” 

Claire Glass, editor of Calling All Girls, a Par- 
ents’ Magazine publication (52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York), doesn’t say whether this advice was 
ever given her; nevertheless that is how she came 
to be Associate Editor of Secrets, her first publish- 
ing house job. New York born, she had attended 
Hunter College and Columbia University. For a 
brief period she had essayed teaching college 
composition and journalism, but teaching wasn’t 
really to her liking. She decided to make a stab 
at being a secretary. She found her job in the of- 
fice of the publisher of Secrets. But she was bet- 
ter at giving criticisms than taking shorthand, so 
she was moved to an editorial position. Since that 
time she has been managing editor of Real Ro- 
mances, and shortly after editor-in-chief of this 
publication and Real Story, the two Hillman con- 
fession books, managing editor of Fascination and 
promotion director of Magazine Digest. She col- 
laborated in the writing of a history of World War 
II, soloed in writing a cookbook and a book on vic- 
tory gardens, and gave evening session courses in 
writing at Hunter College. 

At Calling All Girls, Miss Glass has dropped 
below the heavy love and romance level, catering 
now to girls in their teens—14 to 17—for whom she 
wants dramatic, vivid, true-to-teen-age fiction, and 
truly interesting non-fiction at the high-school 
level. 


© © 
Alan Swallow, who writes “Publishing in 1949,” 
teaches writing and contemporary literature at the 
University of Denver. In publishing, he owns the 
Swallow Press and Alan Swallow imprints, is direc- 
tor of the University of Denver Press, and editor of 
Sage Books Incorporated. Recently he announced 
plans for a series of volumes dedicated to the work 
of new poets. The title of the series will be The 
New Poets. Queries and entries should be sent to 
him at 2679 S. York St., Denver 10. 
© © 
I can’t begin to tell you in this column all the 
memories awakened in me by Jim Boan’s article, 
“Try the Agricultural Market.” Incident after in- 
cident connected with John’s two vears of “farm 


paper writing” back in New Hampshire whirl into 
my mind; but perhaps the most vivid recollection 


centers around The Nebraska Farmer, of which Mr. 


Boan is assistant editor. 

Those were the days when most farm papers paid 
on publication and the rate with few exceptions 
was 14 cent a word. While John mined tiny farm- 
paper nuggets from his rough-worn notebooks 
filled with New England farm notes, I wrote 
happy-home, child-rearing, and such articles for 
these publications’ home departments. The Ne- 
braska Farmer became one of my readiest markets, 
and many were the letters I had from Tom Lead- 
ley, now editor-in-chief. One idea, it seemed, was 
always a springboard to another. 

That was 30 years ago this spring. After coming 
unscathed through the flu that had struck like hail 
all around us, our entire family had come down 
with Scarlet Fever, and we had seen our precious 
$100 of savings go in two checks—one to the doctor 
and the other to a practical nurse. 

We were still peeling, and Johnny was still telling 
the neighbors that he “couldn’t get his length 
(strength) back,” when a thin, scrawny woman 
with loose hairs sticking like long black whiskers 
from under her rusty straw hat, called at the house. 
She was the owner. She had been living in an- 
other town, but a change of fortune had sent her 
back to Fort Collins and she wanted her house. 

That meant a move .. . and a move cost money. 
But John accepted the news quite philosophically. 
After all, he had been thinking that it might be 
advantageous to be in Denver. So the next week 
he took the train south to look Denver over as a 
possibility. He returned with shoulders bent, tired, 
discouraged. Even had we had the money to rent 
in a good neighborhood, John shrank from the 
thought of living in a big city. 

There was just one bright spot in the trip. Re- 
turning he had come through Boulder, and the 
little city snuggled up to the Rockies appealed to 
him. A few days later he again went home-hunting. 

Even if a house is small, there is plenty of work 
for a mother of two lively youngsters. A twice-a- 
day event was the coming of the little red mail 
wagon drawn by a well-kept intelligent horse that 
kept just ahead of the mail-carrier as he made his 
way through the block. ; 

This day the carrier left a letter from The 
Nebraska Farmer. It was the fat kind that stirs no 
happy emotions. In fact it was so fat that I won- 
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Debruary 1949 
PUBLISHING IN 1949 


AFTER declining rather steadily for more than 
two years, book sales stabilized and looked on the 
promising side during the last half of 1948. Final 
figures for 1948 are not available at this writing; 
yet publishers may well sigh with relief that they 
have so far weathered the greatest crisis they have 
faced for more than a decade. The outlook for 
1949 is more settled than it was a year ago. 

That publishing has been passing through a 
great crisis has become such public knowledge that 
I’need not go into the nature of the crisis in any 
detail. With their costs for book production, staff, 
and advertising increased since 1941 nearly 100% 
publishers marketed their books at varying in- 
creases from none‘ (the 25-cent reprints) to an av- 
erage of 20% to 25%, for trade books. 


In this cost-price situation, the publisher became 
most conscious of his “break-even” point, that is, 
the point at which sales would return all expenses 
put into a book. This break-even point nearly 
doubled while the post war book market was 
shrinking. As yet, publishing lists have been only 
slightly cut as might be expected in this situation; 
indeed, in the first eleven months of 1948, 600 more 
titles were published than in the same period in 
1947. Competition, the feeling of the publisher 
that he must maintain “lists” balanced among 
various types of books, investment in possible fu- 
ture returns from the expanding reprint market 
and from newly sponsored authors—all these have 
worked strongly against the economic pressure to 
cut the number of titles offered. What does this 
mean for the various types of books? 

Non-fiction. Publishers in the United States issue 
each year from four to five times as many non-fic- 
tion titles as fiction titles. These books form the 
stable core of sales for most publishing lists, and 
they form the basic stable income for writers of 
books. 

Possible topics for non-fiction books are almost 
unlimited. Every human interest is represented. 
If it is written with competence, with an awareness 
of public interest, and with a freshness which sets 
it off from other books in the same field, a work 
of non-fiction has an excellent chance for a market 
with the appropriate publisher. 

Summaries of Publishers’ Weekly on 1948 titles 
are available, at this writing, only for the first 
eleven months. Non-fiction trends are indicated in 
the increase in the number of titles published dur- 
ing that period, as compared with 1947, in the fol- 
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lowing categories: agriculture and gardening, fine 
arts, games and sports, history, poetry and drama, 
religion, science, sociology and economics. Particu- 
larly spectacular during the last two years have 
been the sales of four types of non-fiction: books of 
reassurance and self-help, books (particularly pic- 
ture books) on American backgrounds, books on 
the late war, and books of art. “Peace of Mind” has 
just broken a record by remaining on the best-seller 
lists longer than any previous book, and Dale 
Carnegie’s “How to Stop Worrying” is selling well. 
These two are leaders of a long list of help-books 
successfully published recently. It is to be*expected 
that among the grievous problems of an atomic age 
and a “cold-war,” books of reassurance, and self- 
help books on American history, will enjoy a ready 
market, if they are written with freshness or can 
make use of the increased market for picture-books 
and art-books. The promptness with which many 
of the chief memoirs and records of the war have 
been put into print is remarkable, and this inter- 
est in the war will continue for generations. 

Juveniles. At present the juvenile market seems 
reasonably stable, not plagued, as early in 1947, 
with an excess stock; the greatest difficulty seems 
to be the increased price put on most recent juve- 
nile books. The trend, however, is toward better 
juveniles. Leading publishers are cutting the flat 
juvenile with poor art in favor of the solid work 
which can be got up attractively as a regular book 
and can hope to become a stable seller for many 
years. These publishers are proud of their authors 
who have ten or twenty or thirty titles all still 
selling. The flat juvenile appears to have lost 
ground to such series as Golden Books, which, 
through very large printings, can continue to fill 
the low-price market with attractive, superior little 
bovks. 


Fiction. After the great skid of 1947, fiction 
sales picked up late in 1948. Lists had been 
trimmed for 1948: during the first eleven months, 
288 fewer titles had appeared than during the same 
period in 1947, a decrease of more than 15%. If 
he doesn’t expect the fiction lists to expand rapidly, 
the writer in 1949 is likely to find the publisher 
thinking more kindly of fiction than a year ago. 

The need is always for the novel which can be 
freshly presented; publishers desire it even more 
than the novel which repeats an old pattern. 

What of the various specialized types of fiction? 
Always comments may be heard about the surfeit 
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of historical novels; yet the need for them is 
perennial. Gradually awareness seems to be creep- 
ing into book sales and into publishers’ acceptances 
that there is a difference between the “historical 
romance” which consists of a ready-made plot 
easily moved from one period to another in history 
with a change of trappings and the “historical 
novel” which has action and character developing 
more inevitably out of the conditions of a particu- 
lar period of history. The market for the former 
may well be fading, whereas the writer of authentic 
historical fiction may always be assured of a 
market. 


War novels began appearing two and three years 
before the publishers had predicted. They have 
enjoyed varying success, with a few spectacular 
sales. Opinion seems developing that the successes 
to date have chiefly been vivid reporting in fiction 
form. In the future, the would-be war novelist 
should demonstrate his ability with the craft of 
the novel. Considering a war novel, the editor is 
plagued with a serious question: is this book good 
and vivid because it mirrors the impact of impor- 
tant events on a sensitive person, or is this the be- 
ginning of an important career in writing fiction? 
The writer offering his war novel ought to be 
able to convince the publisher that his work shows 
promising craftsmanship. 

Three types of fiction have a similar sales pattern 
in the book trade. They seldom achieve large sales 
in original editions through bookstores, but have 
their main support in the lending library trade, 
followed later, perhaps, with various reprint edi- 
tions. These three are the mystery, the Western, 
and the romance. Although many titles are pub- 
lished in these three categories, particularly mys- 
teries, they are not an easy market; for one thing, 
the outstanding ten or twelve writers, by using 
pseudonyms, can supply twenty to thirty of the 
best titles each year, taking a big slice out of the 
market. Yet each type looks for really fresh talent 
and ideas. 

Mysteries have not had their best years since 
the war. Their sales have fallen with those of other 
fiction, and cheap reprint publishers are finding 
that mysteries need not take the lion’s share of 
their lists. Despite this shadow, the spring mys- 
teries announced for 1949 are numerous, with a 
very encouraging number of new writers on the 
lists of the strongest publishers in the field. 

As mysteries faded somewhat, publishers sought 
substitutes to offer for light reading, and the 
reprint publishers have been pushing forward the 
Western and light romance. ‘The response has been 
favorable. Ian Ballantine of Bantam Books re- 
ports that 24 million copies of Westerns were sold 
in 25-cent form in 1948 as compared with only 2 
million in 1945, and that 11 million romances sold 
in 1948 compared with 3 million in 1945. Forced 
to economy, Hollywood has also been buying many 
Westerns. The high break-even point required by 
costs nowadays is particularly discouraging to West- 
erns and romance novels, and the past lists (when 
one author may have more than 50 published titles 
to his credit) have plenty of fare to fill the needs 
of reprints for years to come. Yet the straws in the 
wind and the early announcements of some pub- 
lishers indicate a more hopeful market in 1949 
for Westerns and romances than during the past 
two years. Fantasy novels—also suggested as a pos- 
sible new type of popular light reading—are still 
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issued mainly by a few small publishers in editions 
as yet too limited to be of interest to the large 
commercial publisher. 

Poetry. More poetry titles were published in 
1948 than in 1947 despite the costs. Poetry still 
appears once or twice a year from the publishing 
house which maintains any pretense to literary 
quality in its lists. The market with these pub- 
lishers is lower than before, however, and each 
publisher who first ventured a title or two durin 
recent years has usually lost and retired from the 
field. Two or three small imprints each continue 
to publish several titles per year on an honorable 
basis; for the rest, the poet is even more dependent 
than before on the choice between the vanity pub- 
lisher and the private edition, with the printing 
costs making these ventures very costly. 


University presses. With the commercial pub- 
lisher showing less interest than formerly in books 
which promise a sale of 4,000 to 10,000 copies, the 
university presses have felt new opportunities open- 
ing before them; being non-profit, they can man- 
age a lower break-even point than the commercial 
house, generally speaking. However, costs have hit 
them strongly, also, so that their comparative posi- 
tion in publishing has not changed radically. Some 
university presses have suggested that they must 
start publishing fiction when the commercial pub- 
lisher could not manage a fine new work which 
was likely to sell poorly. The University of North 
Carolina Press has so far tried two novels; for the 
others, manuscripts have not been so numerous as 
once was expected. From all indications, commer- 
cial publishers have not yet passed up a great many 
promising poor setlers in the novel. Thus the 
university press still largely maintains its function 
as a leading market for the writer of important 
non-fiction. 

Textbooks. Textbook publishers have been hav- 
ing the best of the publishing picture since the 
war. Veteran education particularly swelled the 
need for texts at the college level, and the increased 
birth rate during the war promises increased need 
for the future. In addition, publishers met the 
postwar demand by reprinting old texts and are 
now overhauling their lists with new blood to keep 
up with educational trends. 1949 should be nearly 
as good as 1948 for the presentation of new text- 
book projects. 

Contracts. Author-publisher relationships seem 
more amicable now than in 1946-1947, when there 
was much discussion over contract revisions. Chief 
point at issue then was the division of income from 
subsidiary rights. With the movie industry in an 
emergency and not buying so actively or so ex- 
pensively as before, and with the world shortage 
in dollar exchange cutting off much of the foreign 
market, these matters became less important. The 
association of authors’ agents now recommends a 
reasonably standard contract which, I believe, is 
generally accepted throughout the trade. Vigorous 
discussion of change is not likely to reappear unti! 
the foreign and movie rights again become greatly 
active. 


SECOND MONTH ANTIDOTE 
By ALMA ROBERTS GIORDAN 
Twisting what Lincoln used to say: 
“God certainly must love ’em,”— 
(Meaning poets and common folk—) 


“He made so many of ’em.” 
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HOW GOOD WRITERS BECOME 


BETTER WRITERS 


| | | . . «+ By MIRIAM MASON 


OFF AND ON during the years I’ve read a lot 
of unpublished story manuscripts, as well as count- 
less published ones, and in these attempts or fail- 
ures I have found a mirror for many of my own 
weaknesses, and have profited thereby. Many of 
these conclusions I preserved for my own personal 
book of wisdom, but I am now passing them on 
in the hope they may be of help to others. 

I have given examples with most ofthese obser- 
vations. I have not, however, stated whether these 
examples were confession stories, women’s maga- 
zine stories, or the sort that are found in the gen- 
eral major magazine field. Actually, all stories are 
made up of the same elements and the fundamental 
standards of quality are the same. In an hour's 
reading I have found the same story in Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, True Confessions, and a brown 
envelope with the return address of a college in- 
structor’s wife on an Indiana campus. 

It is important to select one dominant, positive 
character trait in the main actor, and to make sure 
that the story action springs from this one trait. 

It is the personality of an individual which leads 
him into action and determines how he will meet 
life. The personality is made up of character 
traits, one of which will dominate. In real life the 
character is complex. In a long novel this com- 
plexity may be allowed, but in the brief interval 
of the short story such complexity only makes for 
muddle and confusion. Select one trait; keep your 
writing eye as faithfully on that one trait as you 
would keep your physical eye on the golf.ball. Let 
the entire plot action spring somehow from that 
single dominant trait. 

Since the one trait is to be so important, it is 
well to make it one of the more human, warmer, 
positive traits. You do not sympathize with hypo- 
chondriasm, mousy cowardice, lasciviousness, greed 
or the meaner traits. Your main character may 
sin or get into great trouble or be unsaintly, but 
his (or her) sinning should have its roots in a 
desirable quality, or it—the sinful trait—should be 
routed by a stronger and better one. 

This does not mean that the story should be a 
character sketch, or that the words should all be 
about the main character’s traits. But the things 
which that person did and the things that hap- 


‘pened to him, his fight toward the climax, and 


his reaction, are, or should be, rooted in one sin- 
gle, recognizable, outstanding, and positive trait. 

I mention a few examples in which the story 
is summed up in one sentence. Underlined is the 
trait which led this character into the action which 
made the plot of the story. All these examples 
were successful—that is, they were published which 
means that the author received money and saw his 
story in print. 

a. A pretty, modern, ruthless young girl fell in 
love with her cousin’s husband, married him, but 
finally lost him. (Ruthlessness is a quality much 


_ in vogue for the modern heroine and it may wear 


itself out. Coupled with other vivid qualities it 
produces a popular character.) 
b. A proud, talented, sensitive girl from a poor 
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family is very ambitious to rise from her circum- 
stances and this ambition in conflict with her real 
love for the poor man she married brings trouble, 
heartache and final bitter wisdom to the woman. 

c. An ardent, passionate, generous but impetu- 
ous girl gets into an entanglement with a light- 
hearted boy and has a baby which she gives away, 
thereafter suffering from remorse which becomes 
almost an obsession with her until she is brave 
enough to confess. (This story has been written 
many times and for many different types of maga- 
zines. One of the main differences in the various 
treatments was the slight variation of emphasis on 
the character trait. I have marked the trait which 
predominated in the first story which I read a 
good many years ago. The last version of the 
story might have placed greater emphasis on the 
third adjective. Both stories were very, very 

d.) 
d. (Unpublished manuscript.) A vain, lonely, 
bored, suspicious, but loving young wife whose 
greatest rival is her abnormally ambitious hus- 
band’s job, gets into trouble by innocently going 
out with an available bachelor. Since love led her 
to marry the man in the beginning and to long 
for more of his company. it should probably be 
the underlined trait. But it was a negative lov- 
ingness which led her to resent his attention to 
business, suspect other females, pine at being left 
at home, and feel bored with her child and house. 
Even the exciting happenings could not redeem 
the story of such an unlikable, wishy-washy char- 
acter. A better portrayed main character might 
have made a legion of women readers feel sympa- 
thy for the woman who’s a “job widow.” 

Conclusion: Make very sure that the stream of 
action springs from a definite trait which is at 
least interesting and human. 

OBSERVATION TWO 

A story should not be too mental. 

This is a fault of beginners, particularly schol- 
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arly writers or college students. It is also often 
characteristic of highly skilled, very artistic scribes 
who are not so much interested in the commer- 
cial aspects of story writing. By “mental” stories, 
I mean stories in which the actions, conflicts, vic- 
tories, defeats and so forth are mostly in the mind. 
In conclusion, the main actor “realizes,” ‘“remem- 
bers,” “feels,” “thinks,” “decides” or otherwise per- 
forms some mental activity. 

This is a weakness which is rather hard to dis- 
tinguish because it comes so close to being a vir- 
tue. Many of the best magazine stories seem to 
achieve nothing within their wordage except a 
change of attitude, a realization of some sort, an 
appreciation or a decision. 

A story must achieve something or else it isn’t 
a story. What the main character achieves may 
be visible and specific; the man, the treasure, the 
old homestead. Or, again, it may be intangible, 
being a revised attitude or a bit of acquired 
philosophy which is significant. 

The writer who tends toward the more actional 
and melodramatic story types—the love and obsta- 
cle sort, the danger-adventure, the sin and suffer 
pattern—is less likely to fall into over-mental 
stories than is the more sensitive and subjective 
one. 

Whatever the type, however, there must be move- 
ment and things happening; the main actors 
mustn’t simply sit and think it over and come to 
realize. The more delicate the achievement of the 
story, then the more carefully detailed should be 
the happening which brings about this achieve- 
ment—generally a change in attitude. 

Check over the verbs in the story, and if they 
seem to be the sort which are performed mostly 
by the brain, the story probably needs some 
action. 

Examples— 

(a) wherein the achievement was merely a 
changed attitude. 

A snobbish woman makes elaborate plans to re- 
ceive callers who will lift her socially and she is 
hindered by peculiar neighbors. The failure of 
her social climbing shows her true kinship to the 
neighbor she had scorned. Nothing is actually 
changed in this story but an attitude, yet to bring 
about the change an entire afternoon is given in 
close and entertaining detail. This story was most 
satisfactory from every point of view; sheer enter- 
tainment, emotional impression, philosophy, and 
characterization. Yet if the writer had tried to 
show merely the change of mind without the care- 
ful pictorial details, the speeches, and the clearly 
portrayed characters, the story would have seemed 
no story at all. This story likewise well illustrates 
the first observation, for it springs directly from 
the main character’s snobbishness which is trans- 
formed by the story action. 

(b) wherein the achievement was a rather sor- 
rowful realization and acceptance of a fact. 

In this delicate, full-length, woman’s magazine 
story nothing actually happened. It is the story 
of how a young, idealistic, much-in-love wife ac- 
cepts the fact of her husband’s first infidelity and 
might be called the account of a transition from 
ecstasy to reality. Yet it is the manner in which 
she acted rather than how she felt, which carries 
the difficult story to its ending. 

(c) wherein a girl makes an important decision 
about her love affair. 

At the beginning a girl was about to defy con- 
vention and enter upon a serious love affair with 


“So Many Dead Bodies in Here It Attracts 
Buzzards.” 


a man she could not hope to marry... . At the 
end, she had decided not to. Her decision was 
made, not by thinking it over pro and con, but 
by observing a detailed actional happening which 
had a bearing on her own situation. 

(d) a bad example. 

This was a story which came so near to being 
very, very good that it was just too bad! It was 
the story of a young country wife who was about 
to go away from the farm, her husband, and her 
marriage. Some plants she’d tried to grow were 
the final failure and supposedly the thing that 
caused her to give up. When she discovered that 
the plants had roots under their withered tops, 
she changed her mind about going, deciding that 
she, also, had roots, and that more time and _ pa- 
tience might bring leaves, too. This story might 
be made into a quite good one, if the wordage 
between the two points were devoted to action and 
pictures which had a definite bearing upon her 
discouragement with her farm marriage. As it 
was, there was not enough action between the be- 
ginning and the ending, so that, although the girl 
may have looked at the rooted plants and realized 
that her life on the farm had roots also, the reader 
would see only a girl looking at plants and think- 
ing it all over. 

Conclusion: Make sure that the main character 
does more than think, meditate, remember, feel, 
regret, rejoice, decide, or otherwise perform only 
mental actions. 

OBSERVATION THREE 

Every scene should be flavored with the emotion 
which is intended to be the final emotional effect. 

I wouldn’t have included this observation had I 
not noticed how very many stories fail of any effect 
at all and produce only blurry confusion because 
the writers ignore it. If you are writing a book, 
you have scope for many varieties of emotional 
scene; you can be funny in one chapter, tragic in 
another, and vibrantly passionate in still another. 
But the short story is just too short. 

The writer should make up his mind at the 
outset what emotional effect he wishes to produce. 
Banal though this may sound, it is certainly a fact 
that many writers never really consider their emo- 
tional effect. They think of the plot, the action, 
the characterization or some other item and pay 
little attention to the emotional tone quality of 
their tales. , 
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All short stories are made up of scenes, and some 
of these scenes are little more than tableaux or 
pictures. Each of them should be in harmony with 
the final effect desired. If there is one scene or 
one picture which makes an incongruous or dis- 
cordant note in the overall effect, it should be 
toned down or left out. I have read stories in 
which the intended effect was of tender, romantic 
appreciation for young love, yet when I reached 
the end all that stood out was one funny picture. 
The one funny scene overbalanced the general ef- 
fect which was intended to be romantic. 

Or, if a story is supposed to be funny and amus- 
ing, then it should not be remembered for deeply 
pathetic scenes. Every emotion touched in the 
brief range of the story should somehow heighten, 
intensify, add to, or reiterate the intended final 
emotional effect. Otherwise you have a member 
of the chorus trying to outsing the soloist. 

One way to avoid this weakness is to have a 
minimum of scenes. Most short stories can be well 
told in one act, which moves swiftly from small, 
detailed vignettes into the well-portrayed, big, cli- 
mactic scene. 

Conclusion: Make sure that you do not have a 
conglomeration of unblended emotional effects in 
the story, and that all emotions produced contrib- 
ute to or harmonize with the general desired effect. 


OBSERVATION FOUR 

It is important to get into the real story as soon 
as possible. 

The real story begins when conflict begins; the 
woman is hindered in her attempts to be socially 
impressive: the engaged girl meets a strange, mys- 
terious, sinister brother of her sweetheart; two days 
home from the honeymoon a girl finds her hus- 
band cold and unresponsive and she wonders what 
has happened; late at night a young girl comes 
into her room at home from which her parents 
are still absent at their own parties. She is in a 
state of terrified panic because of something that 
has happened while she was out driving. 

Knowing where to begin a story is one of the 
most difficult things to decide; but it is safe to 
say that the story should begin almost immediately 
with the main conflict and not go on for pages 
and pages. 

Maybe you read a magazine the way I do. You 
begin at the beginning and read the first page 
of every story. By the time you come to the end 
of the column where it says ‘Please turn to page 
so and so” you know whether or not you wish to 
turn to that page. If the opening of the story has 
captured your attention, curiosity, sympathy, or 
pleasure sufficiently you may turn on and search 
among the advertising pages to see what happens 
next. 

But if it is slow, nothing seems to be happening, 
the characters are boring, the writing too stylistic, 
or the whole too obscure, you are likely just to 
pass up that story and move on to the next one. 

Something of the same sort happens to your 
manuscript in the hands of the editor’s reader. If 
the tale doesn’t start getting somewhere and quick- 
ly, it is likely to be tossed aside and the next one 
picked up. 

Conclusion: The first hundred words of your 
story should contain a definite preparation for the 
ending, and the climactic scene should be _ fore- 
shadowed, if possible, in the first paragraph. 

OBSERVATION FIVE 

The amount of emotional power in a story is 
generally determined by the amount of dramatic 
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conflict which it contains. 

Dramatic conflict is conflict involving character 
and characters in conflict. Much activity in a story 
does not necessarily mean a successful emotional 
effect. Inexperienced writers will fill pages with 
words describing much action, yet they lack emo- 
tional power because they lack conflict. 

There are two essentials for the production of 
dramatic conflict. You must have a conflict to 
begin with (many writers do not), and the conflict 
must be emotional. It becomes emotional when 
people and their happiness are concerned. 

A young man, for instance, might have a severe 
and difficult conflict deciding whether to take up 
accounting or advertising, but it wouldn’t be emo- 
tional or dramatic unless somebody’s happiness was 
concerned, or some deep human conflict involved. 

Dramatic conflict should be planned for when 
the story is first sketched, or plotted. Just because 
people are good-looking, engaged in glamorous oc- 
cupations, or living in exotic places does not mean 
that they are going to make interesting stories. The 
first requisite is that there is a potential clash deep 
rooted in the personalities of the characters and 
with universal emotional appeal. 

A whole lot of writers attempt to substitute de- 
tails of setting or character, interesting, but not 
emotional, for true dramatic conflict in their 
stories. They think if they can add enough hos- 
pital setting, air-travel jargon, useful philosophy, 
etc., to their stories that the stories will be inter- 
esting. Or they spice it up with a heavy dosage 
of (respectably married and therefore permissible) 
sex suggestion. None of these devices will take 
the place of an honest conflict of character pro- 
duced by the existence of two intense desires strug- 
gling against each other in such a manner as to 
produce great distress, suffering, anguish and final 
victory. 


Conclusion: Before you begin the actual work of 
writing the story examine the basic “inspiration” 
carefully and make sure that it is either founded 
on some innate emotional conflict, or that such 
conflict may be brought in. 

Now get out some of your rejected manuscripts 
and read them over. Read each one not just one 
time, but five times, checking it against each of 
the above five observations. 

Remember, too, that the quantity and quality 
of emotion which the story aims to arouse is de- 
termined somewhat by the reader audience. The 
less sophisticated the audience, the more and sim- 
pler is the emotion desired. The emotion in the 
woman’s magazine story may be very delicate and 
as impressionistic as a piece of Debussy music, but 
not so with the confession story. There the emo- 
tional appeal is stronger and more elemental. It 
is often produced by very intense happenings: 
death, birth, catastrophe, tragedy, disgrace and 
events that would not figure in the more rarefied 
atmosphere of the woman’s magazine. 

The intrinsic emotions, however, are the same, 
and it is well to recognize the fact. It is in the 
scenario and the style that the difference will come. 
If you have your story in mind, and it is a good 
story, you can fit it into almost any magazine 
medium where you are most proficient. Don’t be 
overawed by the most sophisticated, and above all, 
don’t attempt to write down to what you consider 
the most humble! 

A phony is a phony whether it blossoms in 
Story or True Story. 
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TRY THE AGRICULTURAL 


| . . . By JIM BOAN 


MARKET 


AGRICULTURAL article markets range from 
local weekly newspapers to national agricultural 
magazines. Between are hundreds of trade journals 
on agriculture or allied industries. Demand for 
articles with the agricultural slant is great. 

Everything between your city and the next city 
is rural. Half of the business of the cities them- 
selves is related to or is dependent upon agri- 
culture. Your library has thousands of words 
written about agrarian subjects. The supply of 
resource material is astounding. 

Why don’t more people write for farm publica- 
tions? I believe there are two reasons: (1) As a 
rule they don’t pay top rates. (2) Writers either 
believe they can sell them anything, or that re- 
quirements are too technical. Both concepts are 
erroneous. 


The pay range for these publications is from 
one-half to five cents a word, depending on quality 
of material and scope—scope meaning geographic 
range of article interest, corresponding to general 
circulation of the publication. Most farm papers 
pay from one-half to two cents a word, or second 
class rates. But a prolific writer can turn out hun- 
dreds of words each day suitable for most farm 
publications. 

Farm papers are a writer stumbling block! And 
they are a writer pep squad! If the writer thinks 
he can sell them everything, he gets a “dejection” 
slip. This may be the kick that killed his ego, but 
the writer who has little perseverance and wants to 
begin at the top or not at all will be weeded out 
anyway. If the writer prepares conscientious manu- 
scripts for farm papers, they are likely to be ac- 
cepted. This is encouraging, and with ego aloft, 
another manuscript will always be started. You 
get less money, but more sales boost the annual 
income. There are fewer rejection slips. 

It is not wise for the beginner to try national 
publications unless the material is national in 
scope. Most material is local, state, or regional in 
scope; prepare the article for a publication with 
circulation in this scope. Sales chances are in- 
creased if article gives personal experiences of 
someone within publication’s circulation range. 

Photographs or possibility of photographs score 
fifty per cent of the agricultural article’s acceptance 
chances. This rule is not watertight, but you 
won’t sink with it. Snapshots don’t count. Photo- 
graphs need to be four by five inches or larger, 
need to be sharp and contrasty with closeup sub- 
jects, and need to have a glossy finish. If you can’t 
take good pictures, employ a photographer, but be 
sure to reach an agreement with him as to how 
much of the article sale money he is to get. 

You don’t have to know agriculture to write 
about it, but it helps. Contact personnel for agri- 
cultural articles are men and women who work 
with agriculture: county agricultural agent, home 
demonstration agent, Soil Conservation Service, 
AAA personnel, vocational agricultural teachers, 
chambers of commerce, agricultural colleges, and 
scores of local business and professional men who 
deal with country people. Contact personnel know 
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and talk agriculture; it helps if you know their 
language: The writer who asked the county agent 
“to describe a DDT” failed to get his support. 

Study your market. Select a publication with 
reader interest conforming to the scope of your 
story. Study the publication for editorial policy, 
word length, and other standards. Write the story 
for the publication. Writing is business. Business 
depends on selling. Selling depends on story adapt- 
ability for the intended publication. Most agricul- 
tural articles are 1500 words or less in length; that 
is, they average short. But the only way to be 
sure is to study the publication. 

Agricultural editors like to see bare facts illus- 
trated with anecdotes. Perhaps they lean a little 
to the statistical side: facts and figures. If you 
can itemize or list information it will be wise to do 
so. The following will illustrate the density of 
itemizing: (1) Have something to say. (2) Have 
good action pictures. (3) Have a good lead. (4) 
Have a catchy title. (5) Have well-written article. 
(6) Have material logically organized. (7) Have 
clinching ending. 

Don’t let enthusiasm sell you short! Analyze 
story possibility as you would. appraise a house. 
Is there really a how-to-do-it angle? Is there 
point-by-point information? Is there statistical in- 
formation? Is there human interest? Boil it down. 
Do you have something to say that is beneficial 
or entertaining? 


i ACTION 
STORIES 
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Manuscript preparation, journalistic techniques, 
and good writing are as much a requirement for 
agricultural writing as any other type of writing. 
Remember to write simply and straight forward. 
Use short paragraphs and short sentences. Get a 
new or fresh reader hook. One of the greatest 
faults in writing for agricultural publications is 
stilted, scholarly language. Avoid it and sell. There 
is a lot of bad writing in these publications, but 
this is only another point in evidence of the need 
for material. 

Go out of your way to meet the editor and make 
suggestions to him for articles. Honestly believe 
you have something useful for a publication be- 
fore you take the editor’s time. He is a busy man. 
You can get nowhere by breathing down his neck. 
If you get to know the editor you will learn his 
preferences: if he is a teeth-and-toenai! conserva- 
tionist, write conservation articles for him. This 
is the path that leads to assignments, the high- 
way paved with gold. 

Farm papers buy fiction as well as articles. The 
demand for fiction is slanted toward women read- 
ers. Fiction with a good plot, characterization, and 
action in rural settings is much in demand. Here 
again the more restricted the market’s circulation, 
the more local color one can use. Holiday fiction 
is much in demand. These publications make up 
from one to six months in advance. Send manu- 
scripts early. 

Most all farm papers have a woman’s section. To 
many writers this is a headache, to others a héart- 
throb. The reason is that demands have changed 
for woman’s section material. If you write on 
fashions, beauty, cooking, or health the odds are 
you'll draw a rejection slip. Hundreds of cosmetic 
firms, culinary preparations manufacturers, and 
druggists flood the home editor’s desk with free 


Published Authors 
Will Help You 


Want a book ghosted? An article or a 
short story? A_ plot idea adapted for 
SCREEN, for RADIO, or for STAGE? 


Let talented writers help you. Replot your 
manuscript into a colorful, dramatic story. 
Recreate your characters into living per- 
sonalities. Revitalize your situations. Make 
your story move as a thrilling vehicle of 
romance or adventure. 


| have selected a staff of writers, critics, 
and story specialists from among the best 
writing talent in Hollywood. For them, no 
job is too big or too small that will sell. 


Also, criticism, revision and _ directing in 
rewrites. All work by experts in their 
chosen field. SALES ASSISTANCE. Only 
manuscripts or ideas of merit wanted. 
Please write details of help needed. And 
send a manuscript or two if you wish. 


Illustrated 3000-word brochure on request. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-A 
Hollywood 28, California. Phone HI 0193 
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photographs and material; and it’s all good, au- 
thentic information. You don’t have a chance 
with a similar article unless you can pump genu- 
ine experience life into it. 

This doesn’t mean the home editor isn’t on her 
knees begging for good articles. She is. To make 
postage pay for itself try the how-to-do-it article 
on teen-age recreation, entertainment, and delin- 
quency problems. Show how to plan social activi- 
lies: showers, parties, dinners, receptions, etc. The 
farm woman is of necessity thrifty; maybe you can 
point out ways she can save money in decorating 
or remodeling. 

Thousands of farm women are living a more 
leisure life now than ever before. Can you point 
out a way to make her social life more enjoyable? 
Good for the home section are ways to make use- 
ful things out of waste materials. The home editor 
keeps an eagle eye for articles explaining ways to 
raise money for community or club activities. 

Here are more than 50 subjects ideas which may 
give your purse that much-needed paper lining: 


Dairy, including goats 

Poultry, including 
pigeons 

Crops 

Farm machine shop 

Soil conservation 

Water conservation 

Irrigation 

Redecorating 

New or unusual build- 
ings or building 
materials 

Beef cattle 

Windbreaks or shelter 
belts 

Ponds or lakes 

Hogs 

4-H_ projects 

Pastries 

Fruit 

Home beautification 

Personality 

How to dress 

Homemaking hints 

Jokes and recipes 

Farm and home 
management 

Farming equipment 

Produce market trends 

Electricity 

Forests and Jumber 

Aviation 

Reconverted buildings 
or 


Reconstructed build- 
ings (Get before 
and after pictures) 

Recreation 

Orchard 

Furniture ideas 

Garden 

Canning 

Sewing 

Ranching 

Bees 

Wildlife (fish and 
game) 

Safety 

Sheep 

Youth activities 

Vegetables 

Clothing 

Yard beautification 

Personal beautifica- 
tion 

How to keep a trim 
figure 

Verses, puzzles, fillers 

Farm and home 
“shortcuts” 

Health 

Marketing farm prod- 
ucts 

Weather 

Heating and plumbing 

Animal pets 

Use of manufactured 
equipment (new or 
unusual) 


You can make the list much more complete to 
keep for a time when your idea-well needs priming. 

Now look back over the list: There are two or 
more markets for each subject listed; this in addi- 
tion to the 30 or more general markets. If you 
don’t believe it, don’t bet on it. Money from my 
first article paid off a similar bet. 
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American Life, formerly in the Pontiac Bldg., 
542 §. Dearborn St., Chicago, is now at 3210 N. 
Dayton St., Chicago 13. Dr. John G. Finch says: 
“We have adopted the sports slant and are now in 
the market for sports and outdoors articles.” 
Payment of 14 cent a word is made on _publi- 
cation, and all rights are reserved. 
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REJECTIONS ARE YOUR 


OWN FAULT 


LAST week, by actual count, fifty-four articles 
came across my desk at Whisper magazine; by ac- 
tual count, fifty-one of these were returned. Of 
the three that were accepted two came from agents; 
the third was from a free-lance and had been re- 
written to my suggestions. The bulk of the fifty- 
one manuscripts returned were written by profes- 
sionals who should have known better, subject mat- 
ter-wise, than submit them to this market in the 
first place. Some were by alleged writers trying to 
turn a fast buck the “easy” way. Some were from 
crackpots and others who wrote boring diary-ac- 
counts of events that, since they happened to them, 
should be interesting to everyone. One of these 
latter even said I would “hurt his feelings” if I 
returned his piece. 


But last wank was not an unusual week. It’s the 
same story every week at Whisper, and at every 
other magazine published. We have to wade knee- 
deep through the chaff to get to the wheat; and 
when we do at last get to the wheat, unfortunately, 
it is frequently the kind that a good merchant 
would keep at the bottom of his barrel. 

Seeing such poor work week in and week out, it 
is hard to understand why writers consider editors 
to be dopes, when the tag of uncertain savvy cer- 
tainly belongs on the writers themselves. They 
constantly bombard editorial offices with stuff that 
does not fit the market, could not fit the market, 
and indeed could not fit any market. They send in 
material “dashed out” in a few minutes’ time, 
without sufficient thought behind it, without more 
than a scratching of even the most rudimentary 
facts. 

But why does this condition exist? Why is it 
that writers cannot understand that the aborigines 
of Tasmania hold no interest for the readers of any 
popular publication? Why is it that writers turn 
in sloppy, barely readable manuscripts and go out 
of their way to use words which they themselves 
can neither spell nor pronounce without the aid of 
a dictionary? 

If you boys pounding the keys for us boys who 
send out the checks would only realize that we 
would like to buy your stuff just as much as you 
would like to sell it, I think we would get along 
better. Try to remember that rejection slips were 
born in the first place not because of lazy editors 
but because of lousy writers. If you fellows would 
work only half as hard writing your scripts as we 
on the other end do in preparing them for the 
typographer, perhaps you’d be able to pay off the 
mortgage on the old homestead or buy that new 
car, and still have a couple of bucks left over. 

But why, once more, does this condition exist? 
Why can’t you have a greater volume of sales . . . 
and why can’t the editors produce better magazines 
for the public? There is certainly enough material 
to write about, enough sources from which perti- 
nent data can be unearthed to give your article 
that extra punch. 

Every editor in the business, from the top slicks 
on down, will tell you that a good 90 per cent of 
all articles returned with “sorry” letters or rejec- 
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By DAVID C. COOKE 


tion slips were actually rejected before they were 
ever written. For no matter how poor the writing, 
if the subject matter is right it can be made pub- 
lishable. But if the subject matter is wrong to 
begin with, no amount of good writing, editing, 
or presentation will save it. 

And therein lies the entire key to this business 
of rejected manuscripts. 

The trouble with most writers trying to break 
into the business is that they do not. understand 
what a reader wants and, consequently, what an 
editor wants. Such-and-such an editor, they say, 
is a dope because he turned this one back while 
publishing the trash in his current issue. The 
hacks appearing in print, they insist, are cither 
the editor’s cousins or else give him a_ kickback 
from the check. 

But nothing, naturally, could be farther from 
the truth. We all publish material now and then 
which we know is not the best, sometimes even a 
bit trashy. But the point is, it’s the best to be 
found—which makes a poor magazine a reflection 
of the writers and not necessarily the editors. We 
depend on you; don’t ever forget that. If you 
don’t come through, we’re sunk good and proper. 
You can’t make a silk purse from a sow’s ear, and 
you can’t make a good magazine with poor mate- 
rial. That’s a truism which no one can deny. 

Look at it rationally for a moment, friend writer, 
and you will see what kind of a stone wall an 
editor is up against. A magazine is published 
strictly for either entertainment or educational 
purposes. The entertainment books are definitely 
no market for travelogue material of an archaic 
nature, no ponderous dissertations on Aunt Tilly’s 
fried chicken, or no diary material unless it is some- 
thing really worth telling. The editors want punch 
stuff, something that ‘will make a reader sit on the 
edge of his chair—something that appalls him; 
something that astounds him; something that 
arouses his curiosity, his pity; something that will 
play on his senses, his emotions; something that 
will make him think he is getting the inside track 
on a hush-hush subject. 

This applies not only to Whisper, which _ is 
strictly tabloid, but to every magazine with enter- 
tainment as its main appeal. It is the general 
formula for successful magazine writing in the non- 
fiction field. There are slight variations, of 
course, such as medicinal and_ technological ad- 
vances, but even these fall roughly into the above 
categories. 

e 

Two weeks ago I returned an article to its parent 
author and requested that additional material be 
incorporated into the piece. In due time the 
script came back and I sent it through for payment. 
But against my better judgment. The author 
traced down the additional material as suggested, 
but his final presentation was so bookish, so 
stilted, so loaded with polysyllabic words requiring 
dictionary translation, that it would have floored 
the average reader, leaving him bored to tears and 
disgusted with our magazine. The author was paid 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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(AN A. & J. SURVEY) 


| THE MAGAZINE FIELD IN 


THE questions asked on our 1949 Questionnaire 
were: (1) Do you anticipate any drastic changes 
in 1949 in (A) Number of MSS. _ purchased? 
.(B) Length of MSS? (C) Subject matter pre- 
ferred? (D) Handling (style of writing) pre- 
ferred? (2) If you use both articles and fiction, 
what is your anticipated 1949 percentage for each? 
How does this differ from 1948? (3) How do your 
present rates compare with a year ago? (4) How 
does the current volume of submitted MSS. com- 
pare with the same months in 1948? 


To this Dorothy McIlwraith, editor, Short Stories, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, replied: “The 
answer to all the above questions hinges on manu- 
facturing and distributing costs. We hope to main- 
tain volume rates and policy as in past years, but 
yield is smaller and costs are higher, so all we can 
do is keep our fingers crossed and hope that by 
maintaining quality we can hold enough of our 
public to make us a profitable business. It is not 
the ‘literary market’ survey that can tell the whole 
picture, it is the other side of the magazine busi- 
ness—manufacturing costs can easily price us out of 
the picture.” 


In the trade journal field, C. K. MacDermut, 
before World War II, managing editor of Depart- 
ment Store Economist, since, editor of Photographic 
Trade News and Cleaning & Laundry World, 1114 
Ist Ave., New York 21, touched on the changing 
business picture. He wrote: 


“We'll be using fewer MSS. because—(A) fewer 
advertising pages, hence smaller editorial space 
and also smaller budget. (B) We find it difficult 
to get the right kind of material from free lances. 
So we are going to have to (a) use more staff re- 
search material, and (b) pay more money to ex- 
perts in our field to prepare special articles for us; 
hence, less to free lances. 

“For people in almost all kinds of distributive 
business (I am thinking more of Photographic 
Trade News) 1949 is likely to be a tough year. If 
they will read anything, it will be pointed, prac- 
tical, definitely helpful articles that will help them 
do better business in hard going. That means ed- 
itorial standards will have to be stepped up a lot. 
Editors in ‘good’ times could get away with murder 
—and many did. Even those of us who tried to 
keep standards high sometimes were tempted, under 
pressure or through laziness, to relax. That can’t 
happen from here on. We’re going to have to 
produce, and no kidding about it! I know there 
will be a temptation, with smaller budgets, to fill 
up with handouts and such. Instead, we in this 
office mean to get out and dig up better stuff than 
we've ever had. If it means longer hours, too bad.” 


These two editors, however, were the only ones 
of the sixty-five who replied to mention rising costs 
of production, decrease in returns. 

We had heard so much, in a roundabout way, 
of changes necessary because of high costs, de- 


WHAT YOU WRITE. 


YOU CAN WRITE. 
F. F. Bond. 

The author explains the theory and prac- 
tice of writing articles, short stories, novels 
and plays for theatre and radio, with em- 
phasis on the creative aspect of writing. He 
discusses and outlines the best methods for 
gathering and organizing material and turn- 
ing it into salable work. You will find 
this book a valuable guide to improved 
writing and more successful selling. Teach- 
ers recommend YOU CAN WRITE as per- 
haps one of the most useful, compact and 
clearest texts on the subject. 


$1.25 per copy bound in Cloth. 
60c per copy bound in Bristol. 


Please add 10c for postage and 
handling for the Bristol books only. 


NEW WRITERS AND VETERANS TOO— 


Here are two inexpensive books to help you improve your creative writ- 
ing and market your manuscript. Professor F. F. Bond of New York 
University and Myron M. Stearns offer you their sound advice in the 
recently revised editions of YOU CAN WRITE and HOW TO SELL 


HOW TO SELL WHAT YOU WRITE. 


M. M. Stearns. 

Literary aspirants plague themselves with 
the question: write—have the 
literary qualifications of a real writer?’ 
In this book can be found the answer to 
this troublesome problem, which is: ‘’Can 
| sell what I write?’’ Here is a frank dis- 
cussion of what makes a manuscript salable, 
what editors ask for, the question of agents, 
are new writers wanted, fair prices for your 
work. James Young, associate editor of 
COLLIER’S: “The best guidebook to suc- 
cessful authorship that | know of.” 


Send your order to: 


Sentinel Books, Publishers Inc. 
112 East 19th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


February, 1949 
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creased buying, possible lowering of rates, that we 
were pleasantly surprised when the -questionnaires 


began to come back. Our survey had sampled 
standard, women’s, pulp, juvenile, religious, rural, 
trade, and miscellaneous publications. In every 
field from a small sectional trade publication to 
the Saturday Evening Post the story (with the 
above two exceptions) was the same: “No drastic 
changes.” 

Only one magazine—The Woman, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17—reported slightly lower rates— 
and they were only to new contributors. 

Reporting an increase were The Rotarian, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 (10-20%) ; Holiday, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 5 (‘More’) ; Sports 
Afield, 402 2nd Ave., S., Minneapolis 1 (25%); 
Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York 17 (20%) ; 
Household, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kans. (20%) ; 
Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New York 18 
(30%) ; Country Gentleman, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5 (25%); Collier’s, 250 Park ,Ave.. 
New York 17 (25%) ; Radio-Electronics, 25 W. 
Broadway, New York 1 (15%); Extension, 1307 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 (20%); Physical Culture, 
535 5th Ave., New York 17 (“more”); Catholic 
Home Journal, 220 37th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. (25%) . 

Magazines reporting increased volume of manu- 
scripts being submitted included The Rotarian 
(10%); Pageant, 355 5th Ave., New York 17 
(100%) ; Coronet, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11 (10%); Zane Gray’s Western Magazine, Racine, 
Wisc. (25%) ; Sports Afield (40%); Country Gen- 
tleman (25%); Farm Quarterly, Cincinnati, O. 
(20%) ; Collier's (25%) ; Photographic Age, Mont- 
clair, N. J. (25%); Radio-Electronics (25%) . 

The David C. Cook Publishing Co. reported a 
50% increase in submissions—and in the quality of 
them—to their adult publications due, it was felt, 
to the publicity given their needs in the A. & J. 
and other writers’ magazines. Today’s Woman, 67 
W. 44th St., New York 18, noticed heavier submis- 
sions and a decided decline in seasonal slump. 
Ranch Romances, 515 Madison Ave., New York, 
had 14% more submissions in the last four months 
of 1948 than in the same period of 1947. 

There was a marked tendency toward shorter 
lengths, especially among such leading slicks as 
Liberty, Country Gentleman, Holiday, Elks Maga- 
zine, Today’s Woman, Maclean’s Magazine, House- 
hold. Ranch Romances and Action Stories also 
stated a preference for shorter stories. 

As is always the case, trade journal editors com- 
plained of the poor quality of material submitted. 
“Too much puffed-up stuff.” “No matter what 
rates we offer, quality remains as poor as ever.” 
“Writers should always remember that trade jour- 
nals will always pay more for merit.” 

About half of the editors replying gave their 
style preferences. It will help the writer to keep 
these comments handy as he sets out to slant for an 
individual publication. 

“No space for trimmings.” . . . Doris Burrell, 
Mng. Ed., Department Store Economist, 100 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 

“Better organization, better use of language.” 
Ted Patrick, Holiday. 

“Clean and direct—no flowery filler copy.” 
Bernard Zerbe, American Druggist, 572 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

“Not ‘cute’! Sound, grammatical, dramatic when 
possible.” . Dorothy M. Johnson, The Woman. 

“Clear-cut; no padding; easy to understand; hu- 
manized wherever possible; some authority to back 
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it up.” . M. G. French, American Business. 


“Style sidloweail, but not too ‘cute’.” . . . Catherine 
C. Casey, Forward, 930 Witherspoon ‘Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 7. 

“Unusual twist ending.” .. . 
Farm and Ranch, 3306 Main St., 
12 fiction stories annually.) 

“Friendly, informal, factual.” . . . Marion B. 
Mayer, The American Home, 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. (No fiction.) 


“Virile, realistic, colorful—aimed at adult male 
audience.” . Kendall Goodwyn, Adventure, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York. 

“Simplified sentences, with good significant de- 
tail, however, and packing emotion for the reader 
—so that he can live the story. Use plain talk.” 
Florence Beabout, My Counsellor, 434 S. Wabash, 
Chicago 5. (75% fiction, 25% real life articles for 
boys and girls 9-13.) 

“Sprightly but authoritative, for rapid and easy 
reading. Humorous sketches considered. No fic- 
tion ever.” Frances Maule, Independent 
Woman. 

“Use of simple terms, simple sentences with em- 
phasis on terseness and description.” . . . Walter K. 
Lennartson, Office Appliances, 600 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6. 

“Popular style, properly suited as to vocabulary 
for our age range (boys 11-15). No run-of-the-mill 
stuff turned out too fast in which character deline- 
ation is thin and plot, motivation, etc., almost ab- 
sent. (50-50 fiction, non-fiction. Most non-fiction 
staff-written.) Father Frank E. Gartland, 
C.S.C., The Catholic Boy. 

“Wholesome— as we wish to appeal to teen- 
agers.” . Miss Zillah Whited, Physical Culture 
Magazine. 

“Down-to-earth, easty-to-read_ style, but must 
have action. (90% articles, 10% fiction.) .. . Gus 
Albright, Outdoor Sportsman. 

“Action—fast pace, for 8-11 year-olds.” .. . 
Joseph E. Schalby, Treasure Chest, 182 N. Main St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. (An educational comic.) 

“Bright informative treatment sought.” . . . Mac- 
lean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto, Can- 
ada. (90% articles, 10% fiction.) 

“We're always looking for both writing and situ- 
ations free from the old clichés. (About 4% non- 
fiction piece; 7% or 8% departments, remainder 
fiction.) . Fanny Ellsworth, Ranch Romances. 

“Good English (no slang) but in a fast, interest- 
ing style and always with a thrilly ending. (50% 
fiction, 50% non-fiction.) ... Father Urban Adel- 
man, The Catholic Home Journal. 

“Narratives of personal experiences and instruc- 
tive material in our field presented in straightfor- 
ward manner and accompanied by action photos of 
professional quality.” . . . Raymond J. Brown, 
Outdoor Life, 353 4th Ave., New York 10. 

Those publications using both fiction and non- 
fiction seem to be keeping the same balance as 
previously. 

There are no drastic changes at this early point 
of the year. If you sold in 1948 you should con- 
tinue’ to sell in 1949; f you did not sell in 1948, 
there. is hope for you in 1949 if you will continue 
to work at improving your technique, to take pains 
with your writing constructions, your choice of 
words, your individual style, to study the articles 
and stories that do make the grade, and to remem- 
ber that it takes work, work, work, to make a suc- 
cessful writer. 


A. B. Kennerly, 
Dallas 2. (Uses 


The Author & Journalist 
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MOST OF ALL WE’D LIKE... 


Grey’s Western Magazine, Racine, Wis. 
“Experience stories: home decorating, building, 
remodeling, kitchens, laundries, gardening, home- 


“SHORT stories with a fresh appeal.” . Fan- 
ny Ellsworth, Ranch Romances, 515 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

“Good fiction and feature material. My tongue 
is fairly hanging out for it. I’m getting more 
disgusted every day with free-lance stuff. Before 
long TF expect El he Picking my writers and as- 
signing them subjects.” Father Urban Adel- 
man, The Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th St., 
Pittsburgh 1. 

“Well-written articles which will help reader 
solve some of the many problems confronting him 
today—physical, mental, and spiritual—so that he 
can attain happiness and physical, mental, and 
spiritual health.” . . . Miss Zillah Whited, Mng. 
Ed., Physical Culture Magazine, 535 5th Ave., New 
York 17. 

“One Frontier (Covered Wagon) and one Jungle 
story for each issue.” . . . Paul Payne, Action 
Stories, 670 5th Ave., New York 18. 

“Short-shorts (we pay $100 and up); short arti- 
cles ($100 and up) and gag cartoons ($25 and 
up).” . . . Eileen O’Hayer, Extension, 1307 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 


“Good melodramas” 
lier’s, 250 Park Ave., New York 17. 

“Good fiction running from 1500 to 2000 words 
(we’re terrifically short on these), and unusually 
interesting short fillers up to 350 or 400 words.” 

. A. H. Lindsay, Mng. Ed., PEN, P.O. Box 2451, 
Denver 1. 

“Non-fiction on farm and rural life...” R. J. 
Maginnis, Farm Quarterly, 22 E. 12th St., Cincin- 
nati 10. 

“Large supply of fiction and articles with ‘Christ 
is real to boys and girls’ slant. Needed for late 
fall and winter months. Need always greater than 
supply. Middle of March is deadline for October- 
November-December material.” . . . Florence M. 
Beabout, My Counsellor, 434 S. Wabash, Chicago 5. 

“Some bang-up human interest articles dealing 
with projects that have transformed small cities 
and towns materially, spiritually, or what you will. 
Prospective writers should query. A_ few light 
pieces, 700 to 800 words, humorous, satirical, or 
reminiscent, with lots of personality and human 
appeal.” . Nelson Antrim Crawford, Household, 
912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kans. 

“*You’ interest pieces, bright profiles and lively 
success articles.” . John Clare, Articles Editor, 
Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Canada. 

“Kodachromes ard paintings for our new sec- 
tion of 4 to 8 pages of four-color process.” 
Roderick M. Grant, Mng. Ed., Popular Mechanics, 
200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 1. 

“Short stories, 3000-5000; and _ novelettes, 10- 
15,000.” . . . Kendall Goodwyn, Adventure, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 7. 

“Outstanding articles with two or three pictures 
about remarkable women. Also small town accom- 
plishments. Good Americanism stories.” .. . Ken- 
neth D. Rhone, Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa. 

“Good hunting and fishing stories, illustrated 
with pictures.” . . . Gus Albright, Outdoor Sports- 
man, 109 Commerce St., Little Rock, Ark. 

“Sports articles with fresh slant.” .. . S7R Maga- 
zine, 105 E. 35th St., New York 16. 

“Short-short stories.” Don Ward, Zane 
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crafts, recipes.’ . Marion B. Mayer, The Ameri- 
can Home, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 

“Stories, 700 words, of achievement by outstand- 
ing boys in sports, hobby, school, church, etc. 
Also seasonal fiction, which must be submitted 
five or six months in advance.” . Kenneth L. 
Wilson, ’Teens, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 5. 

“Something new, something better, something 
different.” Donald Kennicott, Blue Book,- 
230 Park Ave., New York 17. 

“Fiction—with plot: not mood stuff.” . . . 
Magazine, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

“Fiction short-shorts (2000 words and under) ... 
Mary Snapp, Western Family, 1300 N. Wilton PI1., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

“High-grade fiction; live feature articles with 
photos.” . . . Erma W. Kelley, Young People, 
American Baptist Publication Society, Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

“Short stories with a predominantly happy end- 
ing.” . . . Betty Parsons Ragsdale, Associate Fiction 
Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New 
York 17. 

“Short-short stories, young love fiction, humorous 
fiction, about 5000 words.” . .. David Brown, 
Liberty, 37 W. 57th St., New York 19. 

“Self-help articles; science and medicine — 
mystery; inspirational personal experiences.” . . 
Ralph H. Major, Jr., Assoc. Ed., Coronet, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

“Gay romantic fiction; good factual investiga- 
tion pieces with an interest for our audience. These 
are continuing needs. A really hot tip would be 
cold before it could be published.” . . . Geraldine 
Rhoads, Today’s Woman, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 18. 

“Strong lead articles on subjects about which 
most women have or ought to have opinions. We 
don’t tell them what opinions they are supposed 
to have; we give them something to think about.” 

. Dorothy M. Johnson, Exec. Ed., The Woman, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

“We need material for our regular feature, ‘A 
Money-Making Idea’ which presents in about 1500 
words the story of someone who parlayed an un- 
usual hobby or idea into a profitable business 
venture. But query first. Photos must be avail- 
able. We also have a good market for unusual 
personal adventure articles which may or may not 
have a scientific or mechanical basis: exploring, 
hunting, flying, etc. Prominent men who have 
an unusual hobby will also be considered as candi- 
dates for the single-page feature Hobby Hall of 
Fame. Photos must be available showing the per- 
son at his hobby or with products of his hobby 
(Woodworking, gem cutting, etc.)” ... Wm. L. 
Parker, Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 18. 

“Tilustrated articles that show the American fam- 
ily how to have a better home. These articles 
can be in the field of home building, gardening, 
foods, furnishings, child care or travel. Any fam- 
ily must be able to learn something from any arti- 
cle we print. What the family must learn usually 
is an answer to the question ‘How?’ In other 
words, a free-lance writer submits to us the story 
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of a home, with photographs. 
contain full information on all the ideas in the 
home—ideas that could be adopted by any family 
in its own home—a kind of storage space, a color 
scheme, or something else. A free-lance writer who 
submits to us a tip for the handy man on, say, 
how to build a bookcase must include complete 


The story must 


information on how it is done.” . . . Gardner 
Soule, Mng. Ed., Better Homes & Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

“Strong lead articles on controversial subjects 
of interest to people in their 40’s and 50’s. We find 
that we are overstocked on articles on very old 
people—in their 70’s and 80's. We are lowering 
our age limits to appeal to the 40’s and 50’s.” .. . 
Grace Poston, Mng. Ed., Best Years, 67 W. 44th 
St., New York 17. 


“Authoritative, factual articles, accompanied by 
photos, dealing with women’s achievements—either 
personal or in the public good, individual or col- 
lective. Discussions—not necessarily in a serious 
vein—of problems of business and _ professional 
women.” .. . Frances Maule, Independent Woman, 
1819 Broadway, New York 23. 

“Fiction—adventure, sports, mystery (detective) , 
etc., sea stories, Western, etc., but not the ‘pat’, 
‘formula’ stories that pour in and pour back.” .. . 
Father Frank E. Gartland, C.S.S., The Catholic Boy, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


“Authentic anecdotal material out of the every- 
day Christian life experience of people. This ma- 
terial must inspire and help others to live a more 
effective Christian life. It may deal with family 
life, church life, prayer, or any area of life where 
the gospel is being effectively followed. Also, 
more material slanted at the interest of young 
adults (20 to 40 years old) in Sunday School and 
church—how-to-do-it articles dealing with social ac- 


tivities, service activities, educational activities, and 
worship plans.” . . . Roy H. Murray, Ed., Adult 
Bible Class, David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


“Articles 300 to 500 words and 1200-1400 for 
our popular Christian Counselor section. This 
material should show how ministers and other 
leaders in the church help people with their per- 
sonal problems. Such material must use the re- 
sources of Christian faith without violating the 
principles of psychology. . . . We want to use 
more full-length (1200-1400) articles on problems 
that teaching and Sunday-school administration 
have to answer. Material designed for teachers 
should deal with such problems as lesson prepara- 
tion, holding attention, the use of discussion, 
evangelism in the Sunday-school class. Material 
for Sunday-school officers should deal with such 
problems as recruiting teachers, worship in the 
Sunday school, beautifying the sanctuary, making 
special programs educational, problems arising out 
of overcrowded quarters. . . . We want also numer- 
ous short, practical how-to-do-it articles from 150- 
300 words on the above subjects. We pay 1 to 
2 cents a word.” . . . Roy H. Murray, The New 
Century Leader, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Il. 

“Queries before submission. Feature articles for 
us demand very special approach, closely integrated 
with art. Whether staff-written or contributed. 
articles are creatively edited before they are writ- 
ten, in most cases. Very good rates, but very hard 
to hit ‘over the transom.’” . . . Popular Science, 
353 4th Ave., New York 10. 


“Good, technical articles on all phases of radio 
and electronics, with special emphasis on _ radio 
communications and broadcasting, industrial ap- 
plications, FM and modern construction articles.” 

(Continued on page 21) 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


205 East 42nd Street 


Wishes to thank those authors 
whose fine work has made 
possible the building of a circulation 
that tops all others in the 
all-fiction field. 

The market which is never bought 
up extends to all authors—old and new— 


its best wishes for a productive and 


prosperous year. 


New York 17, N. Y. 


The Author & Journalist 
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TER, A ARY 
Our New York correspondent writes: “Collier’s 
under Oscar Dystel, the new managing editor, will 
have a new editorial policy which will be in effect 
by May. Readers will be given plenty of religion 
and down-to-earth Americanism . . . Jessyca Rus- 
sell, columnist of New York City, has attacked 
Ellen Hess Duke of the McCall’s editorial staff 
for what she terms Mrs. Duke’s arbitrary manners 
toward writers and agents who submit material, 
stating that manuscripts are held too long. If you 
have been mistreated at McCall’s, take your com- 
plaint to Otis Weise. True Confessions is 
open for shorter lengths—a 3000-word story now 
finds ready consideration. . Today’s Woman is 
widening its fiction needs. Writers who want to 
crash the slicks should study Today’s Woman care- 
fully. It is a fine market in the lower brackets of 
the big slick field, and points the way to stardom 
for any author. It’s the next step to Cosmopolitan, 
for while the latter features names—a name in 
Today’s Woman demands attention. . . . Ted Ir- 
win of Farrell Publications, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, buys for four digests—Everybody’s, 
The Woman, Best Years, and Happy Marriage. 
Article writers on provocative human interest ma- 
terial should go after him: he has a ready ear... . 
Manuscripts intended for Physical Culture Maga- 
zine, 535 5th Ave., now edited by a staff of four 
editors and writers under supervision of Bernarr 
Macfadden in person should be addressed to Mr. 
Macfadden. Though in his 8lst year, he is in his 
office every day. He expects to live to be 100! 
His recent bride, Jonnie Lee Macfadden, is asso- 
ciate editor. Ed Bodin, literary and_ publicity 
agent, acts as promotion manager for all Bernarr 
Macfadden interests under a part-time arrange- 
ment. . . . Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., 
New York 16, is looking for a strong modern novel 
and a strong general nonfiction book for fall pro- 
duction. . . . Whittlesy House, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, has editorial expansion plans. . . 
If any writer is interested in preparing an article 
on the ‘margarine vs. butter’ theme, he should 
write William H. Jack, c/o Savage & Lee, 1 E. 43rd 
St., New York 17, for new and timely aspects of 
the issue.” 


EYE: People and Pictures, 350 5th Ave., New 
York 1, is a new picture magazine being brought 
out by Martin Goodman, leading publisher of mass 
sale publications. EYE will commence as a bi- 
monthly with the first issue appearing around 
March 1, but will go on a monthly basis after the 
summer. Carlton Brown, for two years associate 
editor of Pic, is editor. Mr. Brown has been on 
the editorial staffs of The New Republic and Faw- 
cett Publications. His free-lance articles and fic- 
tion have appeared in Life, The Saturday Evening 
Post, Science Illustrated, True, Reader’s Digest, etc. 


ARKET 


Farrar and Rinehart published his novel, “Brain- 


storm,” in 1945. Monna Troub, formerly assistant 
editor of Calling All Girls, and of Adventure, and 
Black Mask, is associate editor. EYE will use two 
or three articles a month ranging from 1000 to 
4000 words. Strong human-interest articles, pro- 
files of vivid personalities, and articles with per- 
sonal application to the general reader are sought, 
as well as exposé of unusual situations in Ameri- 
can life. Sports material appealing to a wide gen- 
eral audience is also wanted. Photographs should 
have high human-interest value. Prompt decisions 
are promised: good rates, and payment on accept- 
ance. 


Texas Livestock Journal, Route 7, Box 226, 
Tucson, Arizona, is wide open to freelance material, 
according to Nelson C. Nye, horse editor. “We 
are not in the market for verse or fiction,” writes 
Mr. Nye, “but we are anxious to receive well- 
written authoritative articles of from 500 to 1500 
words dealing with livestock breeding—particularly 
horse breeding—and its problems; harness horse 
and Quarter Horse racing; great individuals in the 
Quarter Horse and harness horse world; the use 
of equipment; care; training, etc. Ditto for thor- 
oughbred and Arabian .. . . All articles should in- 
clude from two to five pictures and should be 
written with some animation. No articles will be 
returned unless accompanied by sufficient postage. 
First-class rates on publication will be paid for 
accepted material . . . This is a rather specialized 
field and beginners are not advised to tackle it. 
We particularly welcome material from breeders, 
trainers, and veterinarians who can offer detailed 
information on subjects concerned with their ex- 
perience.” 


The Family Circle Magazine, Inc., 25 W. 45th 
St., New York 19, has been departmentalized to 
such an extent that it is now mostly staff-written, 
offering almost no chance to the outside writer. 
“We are still buying stories,” states R. R. Endicott, 
editor, “but fewer than before, as we are using 
three an issue rather than four. Almost all of 
these stories are bought through agents—not_ be- 
cause we think only an agent can submit a usable 
story but because it just seems to happen to work 
out that way.” 


3 POEMS CRITICIZED FOR $1.00 


| if submitted with an order for my poetry volume, 
|| EARTHBOUND, postpaid $2.00. 

|| This collection of story-telling verse has appeared 
|| in Satevepost, Country Gentleman, Farm Journal, 
Flower Grower and many others. 


Send me poems with story possibilities, and |! will 
|| help you make them salable; give market tips. 
| Inclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


SUDIE STUART HAGER KIMBERLY, IDAHO 


EST. 1919 


CHESTER C. BEMIS, ASSOCIATE 


ADELINEM.ALVORD 


WE NEED GOOD SCREEN STORIES 
For studio presentation. Published story 
writers, 10% commission on sales only. 
New writers, reasonable — fee. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
FACTS ABOUT WRITING & & SELL- 
ING SCREEN STORIES & GETTING 
YOURSELF PUBLISHED. 
IT’S FREE TO ALL 
6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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oe 
THE SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 
% begins evening classes in NY March 7 * 
4 Conducted by a major literary agency, it features °° 
. 
@ agency editors as instructors, and John Dickson > 
e@ Carr, Fletcher Pratt; Joseph Hotchkiss of Red- a 
& book, Eleazar Lipsky (Kiss of Death), Viola 3, 
Brothers Shore, etc., as guest instructors. It 
# avoids theory, concentrates on the direct path to o 
& slick fiction sales, based on agency dealings with 4%, 
@ editors and the thousands of scripts it sells ¥, 
SS yearly. e¢ Limited enrollment starts at once. ¥, 
a Write, visit or phone for information. o 
SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 
4 1650 Broadway, NY 19 PL 7-8795 % 


“First-rate . . . an important key to magazine sales.’’— 
R. W. Lowndes, Editorial Director, Columbia Pubs., Inc. 


PULP FICTION 
by Robert Turner 


former editor, Popular Pubs., Ace Mags.; former agent; whose 

Romance Western, Super Sports, Dime Detective, etc. 

own stories appear in Collier’s, Shock, Toronto Star Weekly, 
Price: $1.00 — Direct from 


QUALITY HOUSE, Publishers 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


READ WHAT WRITERS ARE DOING 


In Writers’ Journal, a tabloid newspaper of much interest 
to writers . . . what writers are selling . . . and to what 
magazine. ‘‘Meet The Editor’ of a different magazine each 
month, learn of new markets thereby. Read the experiences 
of writers—their troubles in writing may be yours—how they 
corrected them. News of writers’ clubs. Stories on ‘‘know 
how’’ by experienced authors. All the news of the writing 
craft. Enclose 10c for your FREE copy to cover handling and 
mailing. On sale at leading newsstands throughout the world. 


WRITERS’ JOURNAL 
11 W. 42d St. New York 18, N. Y. 


Profitable, Practical, Professional 


Guidance for Writers 
e Successful sales suggestions 
© Special beginners’ department 
e Expert manuscript appraisal 
Criticism 
e Marketing 
e Editing 


AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


POETRY BOOKS (cloth) $129.50 
Have your books published not just printed. There 
is a ance. Novels by special arrangement. 
Misc. Books. 10,000 boo Ref. Dun & 
Bradstreet. 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second Ave. Dallas 10, Texas 


accts. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. 
This nationwide record improves constantly. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary College. 
Most of my work with private pupils, ranging from be- 
ginners to Pulitzer Prize winners is done by correspond- 
ence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.60), Com- 
plete Book of Scansion.. ($3.60), and Poets’ Handbook 
($1.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are air 


to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism 
of 1 poem. 

BOZENKILL 
CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


(Continued from Page 3) 


dered what had happened that several articles were 
being returned at once. There was no eagerness in 
my fingers as I slit the envelope. I pulled out 
each of the four articles, then discovered a letter. 
As I opened it a check fell out. I caught a glimpse 
of a “6,” thought it must be for $6.00. But when I 
read the letter I looked again: it was for $56.00, 
the largest check either John or I had ever re- 
ceived! Mr. Leadley informed me that the paper 
had decided to go on a pay-on-acceptance basis, 
instead of pay-on-publication, that the following 
named manuscripts had been accepted, and check 
in payment was enclosed. 

It really was wonderful news. The money re- 
lieved us of all dread of making a move: it even 
made it possible for us to buy a few pieces of furni- 
ture we were going to be needing in the new house. 
It seemed to portend better times, for after that 
months grew and grew, and we never again knew 
a month as low as $100. . . . And oh, yes, John 
had the good news of the just-right place in 
Boulder! 

Miriam Mason Swain, whose home is in Bates- 
ville, Indiana, used to “watch the eager would-be 
writers thronging about on the college campus 
with notebooks and brown envelopes listening with 
hungry breathlessness to the small gathering of 
professionals” who would soon be scanning their 
offerings and attempting to diagnose their literary 
failures. “I used to wonder,” she wrote us, “what 
benefit these conferences produced and who gained 
the benefits. Now I believe it is the teacher. The 
student may profit, and possibly does, but actually 
the real value comes to the teacher who in a short 
period of time meets a large procession of writers’ 
ideas, most of which have failed to develop success- 
fully.” So, out of these failures, she has compiled 
ways she has found for good writers to become 
better writers. 

© ¢ © 

Let’s look at things from the editor’s side for a 
moment. In various of the questionnaires returned 
on our Forecast Survey there were complaints from 
editors of the poor quality of the material offered. 
Perhaps writers are becoming more careless—per- 
haps many have had a too-easy time selling. David 
C. Cooke, editor of Whisper, writes for us “Rejec- 
tions Are Your Own Fault.” Can you take it?) Mr. 
Cooke, by the way, has written 13 non-fiction 
books, four one-shot magazines, and more than 200 
articles, departments, features for various maga- 
zines. During the past war he was a free-lance war 
correspondent in the ETO, covering activities of 
the Eighth and Ninth Air Forces. His editorial 
experience has included both pulp and slick edit- 
ing, fiction and non-fiction. 

What sly mice little errors are! You check and 
check till you are sure there are no. holes where 
one can creep in; then you open an issue of your 
magazine fresh from the presss, and almost cer- 
tainly your eye will fall on a little error that 
slipped by and is now frisking its whiskers at you! 

In January, The Notebook was properly listéd 
under Verse Markets at Box 5804, Cleveland, Ohio, 
but in the back of the book where we listed discon- 
tinued poetry markets, there was The Notebook 
listed among the are-no-more’s. Poets began to 


(Continued on Page 20) 
The Author & Journalist 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Johns Hopkins University announces _ its 
annual playwriting contest, in which $100 will be 
awarded the best full-length play submitted by any 
playwright in the United States. The author will 
retain all rights. The contest closes July 1, 1949, 
and the winning script will be produced in the 
fall by the Johns Hopkins Playshop. . . . The Uni- 
versity also announces the establishment of an 
annual contest for the best television script, in 
which $150 will be awarded for the best television 
play running between 30 and 50 minutes. The 
contest likewise closes July 1, and the winning 
script will be televised over Station WMAR-TV 
some time thereafter. For further details write 
The Johns Hopkins Playshop, The Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore 18, Md. 

The Canada Women’s Press Club Memorial 
Award for 1948-49, a gold medal and $100, will 
be given for the best handling of a news event 
or public issue of significance in the daily or 
weekly press, in popular magazine or periodical, 
on the radio or in advertising copy. The compe- 
tition is Open to any woman who is a Canadian 
citizen or who has been resident in the Dominion 
for 12 months preceding publication of the entry. 
The entry, however, does not necessarily have to 
be published in Canada. The competition closes 
May I, 1949. All entries must be sent postpaid to 
Miss Elsa K. Herwig, chairman, 75 Marlborough 
Ave., Ottawa, Ont. Material published before July 
2, 1948, is not eligible. 

© © 


Be Sure to nel “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


AUTHOR’S EDITIONS 
Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 
For further particulars write 
CECIL L. ANDERSON 
Sunland, Calif. 
© 


11032 McVine Ave. 


| WILL TURN YOUR POEM INTO A 
BEAUTIFUL SONG 
by composing original music to fit your words. 
Write for free information. 
ED CHENETTE 
RT. 1, BOX 242, CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


$1 READING FEE 


$1 per story. Any length from the short-short to 
the novel. Acceptable stories handled on 20% 
commission basis. Please enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1421 East 4th St. 


February, 1949 


Two Stories—$255 Cash 

“Before completing the course 
I sold two stories: one for 
$110, the other for $145. They 
were punched out on a_bor- 
rowed typewriter, a two-bit 
dictionary on one side, the 
Palmer lessons on the _ other. 
When the going got tough, I 
turned to the lessons. The 
answer was there. Luck? Penty of it. But with 
Palmer’s help I know I'll be lucky again.”—Adam 
B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 


NEW Opportunities NOW 
For Fiction-Trained Writers 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How You 
Learn at Home to Write Better Short 


Stories, Mysteries, Articles. 

More and Better Short Stories, Novels, Mysteries, 
Articles, Plays . . . Wanted for Magazines, Trade 
Journals, Newspapers, Books, Radio and Motion 
Pictures. 


Write It Right—And It'll Sell 

Never were editors more eager to buy. They 
woud rather buy than reject. Why? Because their 
salaries depend upon finding good material. 

If your material is not selling or paying enough, 
it may not be because you lack talent, but that 
you lack technique or the ability to put human 
interest into your work. 

How to acquire technique—how to create human 
interest—these are the unique features of Palmer 
Training. For 30 years, Palmer home study train- 
ing has helped hundreds of new as well as estab- 
lished writers find the most direct road to recegni- 
tion and profit through fiction training. 

Free Lesson Shows How 

So you can see for yourself how interesting, how help- 
ful Palmer Training may be to you, we make this 
generous free offer to send you: 

(A) Sample lesson of our proven home-study course, with 

(B) an writing assignments showing how you -“learn 
by doing 

(C) answers how professional writers 
actually do the work 

(D) ihatrored 40 page book “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories’ describing opportunities for writers; details 
of our complete instruction by our staff of profes- 
sional writers; and what famous authors, students 
and graduates say about Palmer Training. 

Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost or 
obligation, how Palmer home study training may help 
you as a writer. Send today. - ; 


Approved for Veterans 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP, Est. 1917 


Member, National Home Study Council 
Desk G-29, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FREE 
LESSON 


2 PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP | 
4 Desk G-29, 1680 N. Sycamore 4 

Hollywood 28, California : 
>» Please send me free book and sample lesson, with {¢ 
» typical writing assignment, which shows how Palmer 
home-study training may. help me to increase my 
income as a writer. No salesman will call. ; 


2 Veterans: Check here oO if eligible for G.I. training 
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WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS! 


@ $1,230 for a magazine story! 

e@ $750 Advance for a book idea! 

@ $300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
@ “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
e@ Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
@ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 
Write for our free detailed circular before 


sending your manuscript. The fee is very 
low. If you want to sell—we can help you. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


33-35 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK (18) 


You May Be A Novelist! 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day-by- 
day guidance through preliminary note-taking, organ- 
izing and expanding the idea, assembling the characters, 
plotting, making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic 
emphasis, writing the first draft, and revision. Easy to 
ss —— @ soundly built book, the only kind that 
Ww sell. 

Why not try this Plan? A novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 


OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES ... 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles... serials . . . series. 
Now I’m teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 
(Continued from Page 18) 
call Flozari Rockwood, editor, on the phone, write 
her letters asking if it were true, till finally Flozari 
put in a phone call to Boulder to see if we could 


set folks right. It reached us just in time to get 
this paragraph into the February issue. Anyway, 
it was nice talking with you, Flozari, and we're ever 
so sorry your very much alive little magazine was 
placed with the “obits”! 


© © 


Strictly Personal. A big load has been lifted: I 
have resigned as secretary-treasurer of the Moun- 
tain States Hardware & Implement Association. 
Margaret made a surprise visit home the week 
of the convention so she was able to take me 
to Denver to attend the President’s’ Breakfast 
and the final banquet. I was showered with red 
roses and with beautiful tributes that will forever 
endear me to the 400 men John served for 16 
years, and I have served for these last two... . 
Now, you who have been so patient these recent 
months, will soon be hearing from me on all the 
submitted manuscripts that have piled up, and ° 
your letters that required personal attention will 
soon be answered. . . . Though Margaret, as glow- 
ing a bride as there could be, was with me only 
from Wednesday morning till Saturday afternoon, 
we seemed to have a long and wonderful time to- 
gether. She got acquainted with laughing, chunky, 
little Richey—and was amazed at the size of old 
Mortimer cat! She has been transferred as a Public 
Assistance Worker to San Mateo County so she can 
maintain the San Francisco apartment. 


OOO 


Texas poets who are not already members of The 
Poetry Society of Texas should contact David 
Russeli, 2945 Stanford, Dallas, for full details and 
advantages of membership. Those who join before 
July 1, 1949, will be eligible for inclusion in the 
Anthology of Verse now being compiled. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of sat- 
isfied clients. I may be able to help you see your » 
name in print and make money on your raw material. * 
Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. % 


WILL HEIDEMAN 

* Dept. A, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 
THAT STANDS 


Glosting OUT 


One of my ghosted novels is a top seller 
in religious book stores. Two other books 
have sold 10,000 copies. Consideration 
reading of your idea $1.00. Criticism if | 
do not accept. Extra charge for detailed 
work. 


“Writing for a Living’ 207 pages, cloth. => 
“How to Publish Profitably’” paper. 1.00 
“Atomic Short Story Technique” poper. ...... 1.00 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 
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PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica Type 


flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, ‘article 
Writing, Versification and others, offer constructive criti- 
cism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 
All courses moderately priced. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITERS’ MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist 
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i EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
. and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
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MOST OF ALL WE’D. LIKE— 
(Continued from page 16) 
. Fred Shunamn, Radio-Electronics, 25 W. 
Broadway, New York 7. 
“Striking window displays in cleaners’ stores; 
successful promotion methods used to sell cleaning, 


also laundry. Straightforward, factual, no trim- 
mings.” . . . Charlie MacDermut, Cleaning & Laun- 
dry World, 1114 Ist Ave., New York 21. 

“New ideas in money-making, time-saving, em- 
ployee relations, etc., that will enable readers to 
think and put a similar idea to work in their 
business. Interesting, fast-moving, well-written.” 
... Denton Harris, Laundryman’s-Cleaner’s Guide, 
200 Western Union Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


© © 


Conquest, Nazarene Publishing House, 2923 
Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo., is favorable toward 
material with emphasis on: New Testament stand- 
ard of living as applied to our day; Proper Sab- 
bath observance; Christian youth in action; Chris- 
tian education in the home, the church, the col- 
lege; Goodwill to others—world-wide missions; 
Clean living, high ideals, temperance; Wholesome 
social relationships. Payment is made on accept- 
ance and copies of the paper are mailed to the 
author as soon as material is published. The rate 
of payment is: Verse, 10 cents a line and up; 
prose, $3.75 per 1000 words and up; photos, $1 to 
$5 (depending upon use.) At least six weeks read- 
ing period should be allowed. Seasonal material 
should reach the office fully six months before 
circulation date of the periodical. 


> 
3 
MADGE BINDAMIN 
% former editor of nationally circu- % 
% lated magazines and a series of # 
pocketbooks, and writer with recog- 
nition in 1943’s ‘’Best American 
+ Short Stories,’’ places her experi- ¥ 
* ence and extensive knowledge at + 
. 
+ the service of writers, through her $ 
oe . 
literary agency. 
TERMS: 
& No fee for handling professionals. For % 
ss beginners: $1.00 per 1000 words, up to 4 
*§ 5000; 50c per 1000 thereafter. For full- 
length books, $25.00. 10% Commission % 
on all sales. 
MADGE BINDAMIN 
Literary Agent 
*° 527 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. ¥. 2 


RELIGIOUS AND NATURE VERSE 


My pamphlet, “Writing Successful Religious 
Verse," contains 50 markets that buy religious 
and nature poems. It also contains the vital 


points you must know to write this type of 

_ verse. Send 50 cents (coin or stamps). 
MARK K. BULLOCK 

1241 So. Tenth 


Lincoln 2, Nebr. 


Opportunity... 


word booklengths. 


We, at Modern Romances, are always in the market 

for exciting, true-to-life fiction. If you can write warm, human 
stories in the first person — stories that deal with the everyday 
problems young women encounter in the course of courtship 

and marriage — we would like to consider your manuscript for 
publication. Rates are 4c per word, paid on acceptance. 
Manuscripts must be typed and accompanied by return postage. 
Preferred story lengths are 5,000 to 9,000 word short stories; 
10,000 to 12,000 word novelettes; 15,000 to 20,000 


Modern Romances 


Dell Publishing Company, Inc. 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


February, 1949 
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New World Syndicate, West Hartford 10, Conn., 
Dr. Herman Eger, president, and Henri Tussen- 
broeck, editor and general manager, is accepting 
300-400 word shorts on science, women’s problems, 

p : and factual shorts on the value of kindness. Pay- 
University - {Colorado ment is 1 cent a word on acceptance. “Stamped 

JULY 25 ~ AUGUST 12 return envelope, please!” 

Write for Information Everywoman’s, 1790 Broadway, New York, due 
to mechanical difficulties, is compelled to suspend 
publication. 


} Radio Stars and Television is the new name 
A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE} announced for Modern Television and Radio, a 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


For Authors $ Dell publication, 261 5th Ave., New York 1. Alton 
We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in ¢ Kastner is editor. 
book and pamphlet format. Send for Bulletin 6. 


iid : Independent Merchant, 5853 Easton Ave., St. 
taut ote Louis 12; Smart Traveler, 90 West St., New York 

313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y.§ 6, and Teens, 11- Park Pl., New York 7, have all 
been discontinued. 

The Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 1650 Broad- 
way, New York 19, has prepared a little form it 
* lans to send to every writer who turns in a 
MORE SALES for More Writers! bnadty prepared script. Mr. Meredith states he will 
be happy to send copies to other writers on re- | 
quest. On a single sheet it gives all the informa- | 
tion a writer needs for giving his manuscript a - 
professional look. 

Manuscripts addressed to Scientific Detective, 

‘ 1745 Broadway, New York, are being returned 

If you are satisfied to work till you make the with the notation “Refused.” 
first sale, we shall work with you. Our expert, > © 
friendly help will show you the way. No, you 
aren’t going to click, if you write the first’ man- 


We have made and will make the first sale 
for new writers. Will you be the next one? 
Your story, article, novel can be profitably 
placed in one of our many markets in the 
world’s largest publishing center. 


The manufacturers of Nu-Maid Margarine pay 
$5 upon publication to the first contributor of 
uscript and treat it like a sweepstake ticket. each accepted saying or idea used in their 


If it’s in you to persist, plug and sweat, you are ie 3 sos 
going to feel the thrill of the sale and check 
like many others who came to us. Ohio 


Our commission M7 10%. Our fee to read, 
sell or criticize is $1 per 1,000 words, up to " 
5,000 words—and it’s 50c per 1,000 there- 
after. For a 5,000-word manuscript it’s $5. Check My Credentials 
For a 3,000-word manuscript or less it’s $3, our 
minimum fee. Each script should be accom- 
panied with return postage. 


Want proof that | can show you how to 

sell? Go to your news-stand now and check 

the following magazines for Archer stories 
$4 for novels. Our need is urgent. Editors and articles: 3 

want first novels with new and refreshing ideas. 

Our first reading and letter of appraisal to you 

will be given on your novel for $4. It doesn’t 


Story: “Big Phoney” 
—forthcoming COSMOPOLITAN 


matter, if it’s your first, second or third novel, Article: “Your Emotional Problems After 40” 
we have the markets and will sell it on a 10% —March BEST YEARS 
commission basis, if it has any sales value. Be Article: “Why Men Die Young” 
sure to pay the Express Charges on your ship- —March EVERYBODY'S 
ment—and, if you ship by mail, be sure it’s Article: “Laugh and Stay Married” 
First Class. —forthcoming HAPPY MARRIAGE 
Short stories with any plot or theme, and Humor: “How To Fill Out Your Income Tax” 
articles on economic, social and political prob- —NMarch issue of THE WOMAN ’ 
lems are wanted. To make the sale, may we “How | Developed Ideas For 25 of My 
advise that you send your manuscripts now— Stories, Articles Sold to Major Magazines” 
and the more you send, the better we can work by JULES ARCHER 


with you. After making two sales for you, we A 
drop the fee and sell on a straight commission $1.00 Postpaid 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU | | Pine Picine, New York | 


_Mail me a copy of your 25 Case Histories. Here- 
154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. | with my dollar. | | 
New York 7, N. Y. | NAME | | 
| 
Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” et ee eet ee ee 
22 The Author & Journalist 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Burma-Shave’s 1949 Jingle Contest is now un- 
der way. There will be 89 cash prizes, ranging 
downward from $100, and 500 consolidation prizes 
of Burma-Shave gift kits. Each jingle must be 
accompanied by the top or bottom of a Burma- 
Shave carton, and must be postmarked on or be- 
fore February 28, 1949. Complete details of con- 
test may be obtained by writing Burma-Shave Co., 
Dept. C, 2318 Chestnut Ave., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 

Those wanting details of the CBS Dr. Christian 
Contest may obtain them from The Dr. Christian 
Award for 1949, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. Details on the Arts of the Theatre Founda- 
tion annual playwriting contest (closing date April 
15, 1949) may be obtained by writing Arts of the 
Theatre Foundation, 6 W. 77th St., New York 24. 


On report that manuscripts sent to Henry Picola, 
Vespers, 836 N. W. 32nd St., Miami, Fla., were 
being returned by the P. O., we checked Mr. 
Picola’s letter and found that through error a “3” 
had crept in to the address. It should have been 
836 N. W. 2nd St. 


SUCCESSFUL COACH FOR 15 YEARS 


WILL PERSONALLY JUDGE YOUR MS. 
Monthly $7.50, or single criticism. Ghosting. Plots. Poetry. 
Crit. $1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. 

MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
RS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)........ = 


: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)........ 00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)...... fy 4 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique).. 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advanced Orders).. ;: Se 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS( (9 types pce 3.00 
213113 Ridge MILDRED I. REID Evanston, Illinois 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
*¢ Quality typing, minor corrections, 55c thousand > 
Good bond One carbon Pica type 
Editing and typing, $1.10 thousand 
Spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, etc. 


Revisions by arrangement 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
249 S. 8th St., Ist Floor, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


rer 


INTERESTED IN JOURNALISM? 


Full or part-time reporters, correspondents, trade 
journalists, fact-article writers make money. You 
can learn news reporting and writing from a 
veteran newspaperman through my 225,000-word 
self-instruction course. $5, check or money order. 


CHARLES VOLAND, JR. 


Box 116 Oakland 4, Calif. 
+ IF YOU HAVE WRITTEN AND 3 
WANT TO SELL 
Radio or Television scripts 
Screen Stories or Stage Plays 
3, 
+ Contact me immediately. $ 
SCOTT CARLETON 
Box 3067 Studio 14 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


1949 


February, 


YOUR 


DOUBLE INCOME 


WRITING 


Write SALABLE oo by using a 
“Sherwood BRIE 


Stop wasting time on cai that don't sell! Double 
your writing income—and more—by devoting your 
writing talent wholly to some plotted character 
motivated action packed STORIES THAT SELL. 
A “Sherwood Brief’’ is a ps draft of a character 
story. It consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted 
narrative, exciting description, natural conversation, 
correct lingo, trade names, and sparkling action inci- 
dents—all written expressly for you. From this Brief 
you write your own story in your own words—the 
quick, easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write 
successfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.’’ One Client 
sold 3 stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a 


Brief a week. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 
Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 


Artist, Lecturer 


1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


WHEN IS A WRITER 
A “NINNY” 


When he’s just the man (or woman) to serve 
business firms now paying $10.00 to $100.00 
for writing letters . . . but insists on staying 
in the crowded fiction field. 
Wonderful opportunity for people who like to 
write. Inexpensive new course teaches you all 
you need to know and where to get the busi- 
ness. For full particulars for entering a field 
that needs your services badly and will pay ex- 
cellent rates write immediately to: 


C. F. ROEHR 


933 Van Houten Avenue 
Clifton, New Jersey 


Kelly Janes, who edited Brush-Fire, 
and later, the Cypriot, will criticize 
your verse for a fee of two cents a 
line. Address him at 
BOX 84 
MONTEREY, MASSACHUSETTS 


WRITERS ... 


Title Mag Price 
Yankee Frankenstein $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 


The Scorpion 
a. 


5703 Broadway 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


ferent national magazines. 


My 
RECT ORDER 
of newsstand publications. 


TALENTS AND 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


by a 
STRUCTOR 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 


True Detective 495.00 


| have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 


students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO DI- 
ONLY—are featured today in scores 


| have developed a NEW-—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL — ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
“INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 


No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 


Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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Enter a Highly Paid Field .. . 
WRITE FOR RADIO 


Take advantage of the 
easiest of all story forms— 


Write for the market that 
buys more than 20 million 
words every day— 


We sell no course, but work direct- 
ly with your own script, helping you 
make it radio-wise and salable. Send 
today for sample pages of an actual 
PROFESSIONAL script, your help- 
ful HINTS for radio writers, and 
full particulars. Please enclose 10c 
(coin) for handling. 


Radio Manuscript 


Service 
509 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


Let’s Be Sensible .. . 


Constant analysis of the stories published in 
popular fiction magazines . both Slick 
and Pulp . . . shows that four-fifths of them 
are written to ONE story pattern.. Not the 
same “‘plot formula’’ but the same “‘story 
formula’”’. 

Doesn’t that suggest a logical course of action 
for your 

The MASTER FORMULA is that pattern. It is 
used by Cover-Featured Professionals. Now it 
is offered to Beginners and Semi-Professionals. 


Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 
Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow 
as a road map. It shows the four sections of 
a story, The Three Manners of Presentation 
and the amount of each used by good crafts- 
men. 
Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It shows 
the Nine Ingredients inherent to every story 
(never before published) and where and 
how many times each is used. 
It pin-points every element from “plants” to ‘‘climax” 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 
NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 


eyed dreamer who still believes in “inspiration.” 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 


A post card will bring details. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, Calif. 
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DESIGNS 


We have been informed by a writer friend of 
Los Angeles that Designs, Bottini Publishing Co,, 
which we previously listed at 6705 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, folded after getting out five num. 
bers. Several writers have informed us that manu- 
scripts submitted to Designs early in the year have 


never been returned. Our Los Angeles informant 
stated that the Better Business Bureau of San 
Francisco was unable to locate Bottini, but did 
contact his attorney, who assured that as soon 
as he was able to contact Bottini the manuscripts 
would be returned. But nothing happened. Then 
the postal inspector in charge of the San Francisco 
Division reported that Bottini’s files are in pos- 
session of a Miss Sally Kimball, 678 Sausalito Blvd., 
Sausalito, Calif., and that Miss Kimball is holding 
them as security for a claim against Bottini for 
storage and other services. Under California law, 
she would have the right to hold these files, 
which presumably contain unpublished un- 
accepted or rejected manuscripts mailed to Design, 
and in due course to sell them, regardless of the 
fact that title to them was never vested in Bot- 
tini. However, counsel advises that whoever 
bought any of the Mss. and drawings would have 
to use them for decorative purposes, as Miss Kim- 
ball could not transfer the right to publish them. 
All that writers can do at this time is to nego- 
tiate with Miss Kimball for the return of the long- 
held 


Your Manuscript Stands a Better ee 
When Presentation Is Right 


Prompt Service to ae State in the Nation 
The rate of 50c for 1,000 words includes free 
carbon. No charge ‘for minor corrections. 


DOROTHY SPRINGER, Box 852J, Redlands, Cal. 


BETTER GRADE TYPING 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they win by 
pull. He sells his own writings, too. 


Writers’ Rejects 


The Magazine of Selected Rejects 
We Print Stories, Articles and Poems 
Publishers Would Not Buy! 


Detailed, Constructive Criticism Given 
With Each Published Reject 


e Beginning Writers Say Writers’ Rejects 
‘Leaches .hem How to Write. 

e Selling Authors Say It Keeps Them 
From Getting Rutted. 

$2.50 a Year — Sample Copy 25c 


WRITERS’ REJECTS 
243 W. 4th St., Dept. 2, New York 14, N. Y. 
QD 


The Author & Journalist 


? 
| 
| 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Diamond Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 
Radio-Phonographs, Washing Machines, 
Watches and other tempting prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
“School of the Stars’’—the School America’s 
Biggest Winners voted Best in 6 impartial, 
independent Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN’’—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests now 
on. It’s yours for the asking! 


Shepherd School 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


Here Is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


‘| want to contact new writers 
interested in cashing hun- 
dreds of checks of $1 to 
$100, offered each month. 


No previous experience nec- 


FREE 


INFORMATION 


essary. Send post- 
card for informa- 
tion—FREE. 


Saunders Ut. Cummings 
467-A \Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


February, 1949 


Wklard Hawkins 
See Some of Your Work! 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment, headed by Willard E. Hawkins, 
founder and former editor of A. & J., author 
of “The Technique of Fiction’’ and other 
textbooks on fiction writing, as well as short 
stories, serials and novelettes which have ap- 
peared in many national magazines. 


Thousands of satisfied clients attest to the 
clear, careful, conscientious criticism rendered 
by Mr. Hawkins. Many of these beginners 
have later made magazine covers and book 
lists. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
If Mr. Hawkins considers your manuscript has 
prospects of sale, with or without revision, his 
detailed personal report will include a list of 
prospective buyers. 

Criticism fee—-$2.50 for first 1000 words, 
then 60 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 50 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 

(No verse, please) 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 711 Boulder, Colo. 


Just Out 
CRAFT of the 
SHORT STORY 


By RICHARD SUMMERS 
Associate Professor of English, 
University of Arizona 


527 pages, 6x82, $5.50 


Here’s a complete guide to successful short 
story writing that helps you develop selling skill 
in plot, characterization, theme, atmosphere, etc., 
and brings you a sound analysis of markets and 
agents. 

Includes complete information on the ingredi- 
ents of the short story—valuable training in the 
use of technical devices such as repetition, yo 
bolism, surprise—and practical pointers on how 
to avoid triteness, stilted writing, etc. Twenty-six 
short stories illustrating the range from the popu- 
lar to the highly literary are included and ana- 
lyzed—and there are many useful tips on work- 
ing methods from their well-known authors, 
Saroyan, Hemingway, Wodehouse, etc. 


- —10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION — 


Murray Hill Books, Inc., Dept. AJ-19 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Send me Summers’ CRAFT OF THE SHORT 
STORY for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
In 10 days | will send $5.50 plus a few cents 
postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid 
on cash orders; same return privilege.) 


Name 
Address 
City, State 
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Poets should add to the January Verse List . . . 
Poets Corners, Northridge, Calif. Pays $1 each for good 
brief poems, Acc. Sub. $1 yr. Jennie Zimmerman, Ed. 


SALES OF MAGAZINE 
MATERIAL and BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS 


You can keep writing while we keep your work 
MOVING. Haphazard marketing is eliminated 
by our persistent promotion of all angles. 


OUR constructive advice saves YOUR time and 
money. Our experience will increase your 
chances and fill that void between author and 
editor, giving you a sympathetic medium for 
discussion of your problems. 

Careful consideration given to all requests for 


information. 


Typing service if desired. 


FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 


“lf it can be sold—! can sell it.” 


TRADE JOURNAL 
DOLLARS 


No matter where your home, you may serve 
as correspondent for a number of trade maga- 
zines! ‘TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS” explains 
how to obtain such jobs and how to round up 
and write news and features; it also gives an 
elaborate list of salable articles. 50c. 

“CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS” is a hit over 
the United States and abroad because of three 
features: 1. How to “dig up’’ and write maga- 
zine fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one a day for a 
year; and 3. The leading markets for these 
short articles, paying up to 10c per word. 50c. 

“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE” is 
a short-cut to success in newspaper and maga- 
zine columning, solving problems of what to 
write about, the preparation, and how and 
where to sell columns. 50c. 

“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA” 
is a course in camera journalism, plus forty 
ways to make photographs pay. 50c. 

“THE WRITER’S BOOKKEEPER” enables you 
to know your profits and losses as a writer 
and also provides a manuscript record. 50c. 

Sold Separately Or All For $2.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
1006-A Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 
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REJECTIONS ARE YOUR OWN FAULT 

(Continued from Page 12) 
for doing half the job—the research. The other 
half, the actual writing, will be done here in the 
office. And when the piece is published the author 
will wonder who the h—— mutilated his beautiful 
copy, cursing yours truly to the skies for touch- 
ing it! 

And there, fellow writers, is the overall picture 
of what you must do in this business if you wish to 
write for the filthy lucre and not just your own 
amusement. Make your stuff so interesting, so 
astounding, so gruesome, so educational, so potent 
with pertinent facts, that an editor (and reader) 
will not be able to put it down. It’s a tough job, 
sure, but the toughest part is in the selection of the 
subject matter in the beginning. Approach your 
research objectively, with an eye to the market 
rather than your own tastes for intelligentsia ma- 
terial, write conversationally, start with a punch 
and end it with a bang—and you'll sell your stuff ° 
and reap the consequent profits. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The San Francisco Browning Society is offering — 
$100 for the best poem in dramatic monologue 
form submitted at its headquarters, 126 Post St., 
San Francisco, before midnight March 11, 1949. 
All entries must be original and unpublished, and 
may be of any length. Each must be submitted 
in triplicate form, under a pen-name, with enve- 
lope attached containing the writer’s real name and 
address, entry title and pen-name. As many entries 
as desired may be submitted provided each is sub- 
mitted under a pen-name. Judges are Dr. Sara 
Wingate Taylor, Dominican College, San Rafael, 
Calif.; Dr. George Frank Seamsabaugh, Stanford 
University, and Dr. Willard Smith of Mills College. 
Complete details of the contest which is open to 
residents of the nine bay counties of northern 
California, may be obtained by writing the Post 
Street headquarters. 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
plane to help lonely, refined, marriageable mev andwomen 
find compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service... 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experience 
qualifies me to give expert assist- 
ance with short. stories and 
novels. I am helping other writers 
— sales—I can help YOU make 
sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you men- 
tion The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 


Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist 


¢ 


- 


THE ANSWER TO NEW 
WRITERS! 


If you are a new writer, laboring to finish your 
first piece of fiction, or a writer with stories 
behind you but few or no sales, then I’m proba- 
bly the person you should get in touch with. 
Why? Because | teach writing! | show you how 
to put words together that crystallize into .sound 
fiction! |! work with you on assignments that 
take from four to eight months (longer in some 
instances) to complete. B-U-T—when _ those 
assignments are completed, you, Mr. and Mrs. 
NEW WRITER will know the score! The trade 
secrets! You will know how to write a story! 


Why not drop me a card NOW? No obligation. 
| will be happy to discuss my method of direct 
teaching. Don’t retard your progress! WRITE 
ME TODAY! 


PS: We conduct a service and sales division, also. 
If you have a story you think is good, let us 
see it without fail! If the ‘yarn’ is salable as is, 
we sell on 10% commission. If not we tell you 
why and how to correct the weakness. We charge 
a fee of $2.00 to 6000 words for this service. 
Return postage required, please! ? 


If your problem is ghosting, we do that! Ask 
for terms. 


THE DOCTOR 


1616 E. 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 


C.V. Parkinson Associates, Inc. 


Authors’ Representation 


e Full representation for 
established and beginning writ- 


e@ Fiction, non-fiction, and foreign 
language markets. 


@ Immediate readings, quick re- 
ports, and effective placement. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 


SERVICE 


200 S. 7th St., Dept. A2 


February, 1949 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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New writers needed re-write ideas in 
| newspapers: magazines and books. Splendid & 
opportunity to “break into" fascinating writ- DETAIL 
ing field. May bring YOu UP to $5.00 Pet 
| hour spare time. Experience unnecessary: we 
Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- Sy 
TION. Postcard will do. 4 
N 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance maintained year in 
and year out, explain the long life of the OLDEST 
WRITERS SERVICE (established 1893). A complete 
service for short stories, BOOKS, articles, essays, 
verse—we criticize, revise, type, market. Catalog 


Free of Dept. J 
Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


ANALY ZE Handwriting 


NEW, uncrowded, fascinating field. Grati- 
fying earnings reported by graduates in 
Employment, Credit, Social Service, Po- 
lice and Entertainment fields. Others 
have developed profitable private prac- 
tice, full or spare time, as Personal 


Counselors. & 
Send for LESSON 
and Grapho Analyst . 

A.1.G.A. Inc., Dept. 132 Wilholt Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 


Problem and _ Vocational 


GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
ycu. Reterence: Woman’s WHO WHO. Correspond- 
ence requires teturn postage. Natalie Newell, 2964 
Aviation, A.J., Miami 33, Florida. Author of HOW 
TO PLOT AND WHY: postpaid, $1.00. 


ae ee 
4 TYPING 
Electric Typewriter 25 years experience 

Manuscripts 40c per thousand words. Poetry lc per line. °g 
. 4 Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation, spelling, » 
°° etc., if desired. One carbon copy and extra first ° 
page free. 
+ Also mimeographing, addressing, etc, at reasonable 4% 
rates. YOU PAY POSTAGE + 
THE COPY CAT 
Stenographic Service Bertha Treben Comstock 
P. O. BOX 1166 JEROME, IDAHO 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 
° PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes $25; 
Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS: 


KALEIDOSRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy, $2 a 
year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dalias 8, Texas 


POETS: Join NOLLER CORRESPONDENCE 


CLUB 
(Copr. 1948) 
Editorials, techniques, criticism, new information on 
little-known aspects of art. Not a cut-and-dried plan. 
Organizing related groups who will have social and 
professional intercourse while writing and/or studying. 


Write for details. 
ROSE NOLLER 
414 Delaware Ave. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


Department Store Economist, 42nd St., 
New York 17, uses no news of any kind, but is in- 
terested Management features—changes in em- 


ployment practices, new training methods, new 
hiring methods, job evaluation studies, incentive 
payment plans, Credit Office Operations—In- 
stallation of new billing methods, canvassing for 
new charge accounts, payment collection methods, 
credit policies; Sales Promotion—New public rela- 
tions programs, new policies, new methods of win- 
dow display management, new efforts at coordina- 
tion of display, advertising and merchandising; 
new methods of interior display; new methods of 
operating advertising departments (how mer- 
chandise selected, copy and art controlled, Ctcr), 
new radio programs, new publicity, advertising and 
display programs; Merchandise Features—Opera- 
tion of sections—ready-to-wear, accessories, linens 
and domestics, rugs and home furnishings, boys’ 
and girls’, sporting goods, hardware, specialties, 
floor departments, candy shops, etc.—receiving room 
and marking merchandise procedure; Store Main- 
tenance—New cleaning devices in use, new programs 
of store cleaning, use of air conditioning and_pre- 
cipitators (dust removers) , installation and opera- 
tion of elevators, escalators, ete.; Store Services— - 
Special service department, bridal shops ex- 
tended service to brides, camps clothing bureaus, 
care of children clinics, use of nurse in’ infants’ 
department—Travel bureaus—Gift: wrapping desks 
~Delivery services, schedules, equipment, manage- 
ment-—-Small services relating to customer conven- 
iences, comfort, ete. Prefers pictures of interior 
displays to those of windows; likes pictures of 
buyers; cannot use clippings of advertisements un- 
less they are quite small. 


HAVE You BOUGHT YOUR COPY OF “Technique of 
Fiction” by Willard Hawkins? Wrote one Professor 
of English, “Page 13 has an _ extraordinarily good 
statement on sources of plot strength. Page 24. brings 
in the important fact that interest profits from an 
element of surprise. Page 57 has one of the many 
excellent clincher figures—the one on the blindfolded 
erson picking his way along the edge of a precipice.” 
ow available in two bindings—Cloth, $2.50; aper, 
a Book Dept., A. & J., 637 Pine St., Boulder, 


FREE—YOUR HANDWRITING ANALYZED—FREE! Send 
sample of wanier’ name, address, birthday and 3c 
stamp to ETHEL V. HARTMAN, McCro Apts., 
Atlantic City, N. J. Kindly mention AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST. 


TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Journalist, our 
~ $1.25 postpaid. A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, 
olo. 


GREETINGS 
EXTENSION 
To Your Staff and Readers 


. The National Catholic Monthly 
1307 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


23-A GREEN ST. WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 
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SONGWRITERS 


NO POEMS WANTED. YOU don‘t have the right 
slant. Get your FREE copy of “Racket Exposed.” 
It'll open your eyes. 

The Independent Writers Association 
Somerville 12 New Jersey 
(Sample copy “Independent Writer’ Magazine 25c) 


The Author & Journalist 


J) 
| 
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SPOT! 


February, 1949 


Everybody has a blind spot-—and particularly is this true 
of the literary field. Here even the most talented of writers 
stymie themselves—do in fact require the services of a literary 
expert to point out defects not so obvious (else why would you 
have incorporated them in your writings)—and thus bring you 
and your work closer to sale and literary achievements! 


DISCOVER for yourself the literary benefits you will re- 
ceive through the assistance of this agency! 


With over 22 years background as editor and publisher, 
literary consultant, instructor, author and newspaperman, 
DANIEL S. MEAD is uniquely well-qualified to help you with 
your literary problem. Scores of writers all over the world have 
sold through his professional assistance. 


Whether professional or amateur, we will give you our sin- 
cere and friendly cooperation on your BOOKS (ficticn and non- 
fiction), STAGE PLAYS (one act and regulation length), SHORT 
STORIES and ARTICLES. Do not send poetry or scenarios. New 
department for TELEVISION manuscripts. 


Send stamped, addressed envelope with each manuscript. 
Bulkier scripts had better be shipped by Express prepaid. Re- 
tain copies of all mss. 


UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE, ALL READING FEES ARE 
ELIMINATED. THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR THE READ- 
ING OF YOUR MANUSCRIPT. OUR COMMISSION IS 
10% ON ALL SALES AND NEVER VARIES. 


Write today for free copy of booklet, ‘’Your Road to Writ- 
ing Success,’’ No obligation! 


DANIEL S. MEAD 


Dept. A.J., 264 Fifth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
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A Complete Publishing 
Service For Authors 
At Low Cost 


e 100 Copies or 100,000 e 


Complete art and editorial work. 


Author promotion through news- 
papers, critics reviews, catalogs, 
and direct mail. 


Sales through wholesalers, book- 
stores, to libraries, and direct to 
customers. 


Novels, texts, poetry, pamphlets, 
and juveniles. 


e@ We publish, not just print e 


Write for our unusual publishing 
and promotion plan. 


MIDWEST PRESS 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in the A. & J.” 


GREETING CARD 
VERSES 
are PROFITABLE! 


Learn correct PROFESSIONAL style 
from a qualified EDITOR! 


6 WEEKS’ COURSE $15.00 
(Includes personalized criticism) 


| Raymond Stark P. O. Box 906 
Manitou Springs, Colo. 
| Dear Sir: 
| am enclosing $15.00 for your complete six 
weeks’ course in GREETING CARD TECHNIQUE. 
| If after the first lesson | am not entirely satis- 
fied, it is understood my money will be re- 
| funded in full. 


Address 


| 
| 
| 
Name | 
| 
| 


WRITE A BOOK 
This Year 


Last year approximately 
ten thousand writers in 
America got their books 
published. Perhaps you 
could have been one of 


them — but were you? 
Ability alone’ not 
enough; to gain recog- 


nition you really 
get in there and write, and if you are do- 
ing your first book you may need some 
expert assistance. 

Among the new writers whose names 
appear each year on book jackets, several 
of them are clients of mine. My individual- 
ized help consists of CONSTRUCTIVE 
CRITICISM, PROFESSIONAL EDITING or 
COMPLETE REVISION, depending on the 
special needs of your work. 

Write today for my free circular entitled 
“Literary Help.” 


Interviews by arrangement only. 


CHARLES CARSON 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Sell the Stories 
You Write! | 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 


Write ali types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 

This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, ‘‘Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and “Willow Hill’ by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 

Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
below, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1835 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 


Please send me free booklet “The Way Past the 
nor sl and coupon for free analysis of one of my 
scripts. 


NAME 


FULL ADDRESS. 


The Author & Journalist 


T 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES & books, new & 


used, bargain prices. W. Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


“MAKE MONEY SYNDICATING.” Sell your own ma- 
terial and that of other writers, artists. New folio 
explains how to set up and operate your own feature 
syndicate. Gives practical, down-to-earth directions, 
information on scouting the field, getting ideas, con- 
tacting the editor-client, copy makeup, agreements, 
rates, copyrights, etc. Complete folio $5.00 postpaid. 
Clip your check or money order to a slip of paper 
bearing your name and mail it now to Donovan, Box 
122-D, Jersey City 3, N. J. 

SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c, stamps or coin. 
Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Ill 

FREE-LANCE illustrators for job work by mail. Reason- 
able rates. State needs and enclose 25c for pencil 
roughs; prices. F. B. Longfellow, Lambert Lake, Maine. 


GAGWRITING MAKES FINE SIDELINE—Learn technique 
of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. Particulars 
and 48-page jokebook, 10c. Don Frankel, AJ, 1508 
S$. Homan, Chicago 23 

WRITER’S SPECIAL— 250 sheets and 250 envelopes, 
popular executive size stationery, fine linen finish, 
printed to your order, only $2.00 postpaid. Stump- 
print, South Whitley 13, Ind. 

EDITORS NEED JUVENILE DELINQUENCY MATERIAL: 
12 ideas for child-guidance articles $1. Lorna Ives, 
P.O. Box 96, Bath Beach Station, Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS for Authorship. All fields 
of writing. Catalog free. Humanity Press, 220 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

AMAZING $—SAVING OFFER! “Teach-yourself” short- 
short story course, plus $2 textbook, for total of only 
$3. Foy Evans-5, Americus, Ga. 

EMCEE MAGAZINE. Containing monologues, parodies, 
comedy. Copy 10c. Emcee, AJ. 1508 South Homan, 
Chicago 23. 

UP TO $10.00 A DAY FROM EACH NEWSPAPER. Over 
12,000 dailies and weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. 
Self-Syndicate your own Columns, Cartoons, Verse, 
Fillers, Stories, Articles, Comics—to chains of news- 
papers. That’s how O. O. Mcintyre and others got 
started! New 5,000-word Folio compiled by our staff, 
“How To Self-Syndicate Your Own Material,” is the 
most complete work of its kind. Includes Self-Syndi- 
cate Procedure, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Sales 
Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement Forms. Make 
the established syndicates notice you! Complete Folio 
$2.00 postpaid—refunded if requested. Gift copy of 
“100 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Features” included 
with Folio. Supply limited. Order now. American 
Features Syndicate, Desk 123, 1990 Como Ave., St. 
Paul 8, Minn. 

WRITERS ROUNDUP, Amarillo, Texas, June 9, 10, 11— 
Instructor—F. N. Litten of Northwestern University. 
Manuscript awards. Informative Folder: Stacey Hall, 
Pres. of Panhandle Pen Women, Hallcrest, Route 3, 
Amarillo, Texas. 

ESTABLISHING! PROFIT-SHARING! ROYALTIES! MOTION 
PICTURE SCREEN! MAGAZINE! MUSIC PUBLISHING! 
ASSOCIATES considered—immediate decision absolute- 
ly necessary. Join! CHRONICLE STAFF CONTRIBUTORS 
CLUB. Annually eight dollars. Easy terms if desirable. 
Enclose one dollar with material—30 cents CHRONICLE 
cost—postage. McPLASTENS DEMPM, 1430 Monroe, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

SPECIAL MARKET LISTS—Specialized Lists, June, 1948; 
Standard, Women’s and Pulps, September, 1948; Book 
Publishers, November, 1948; Trade Journal, Decem- 
ber, 1948; Verse and Juvenile, January, 1949. 25c¢ 
each. All 5 for $1.00. A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, 

olo. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create “—— lots 
from published stories without plagiarizing. Folio shows 
how. Price 50c. Suburban to Chicago. Writecraft 
Service, Gurnee, Ill. 

$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minnesota. 

CAMERA-JOURNALISM Booklet, 25c. Typewriter Profits 
Folio, 50c. Homecraft Hobbies Folio, 25c. Writers’ 
book list Free. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 

IF YOU LIKE TO NOSE THROUGH OLD PAPERS that 
go back to 25-50 and more years, | will sell you an 


Instructions and markets 
315 Third St. West, 


February, 1949 


assorted lot $2.50 per hundred. Fine leads and his- 
torical bits in them for re-write stuff. Try a bundle 
and you'll want more. Pitzer, 41 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Jersey City 5, N. J. 

TRANSLATION AND RESEARCH in 20 languages by 
European specialists. American Committee for Emigre 
Scholars and Writers, Dept. A, 66 Fifth Avenue, NYC. 
SPring 7-1181. 

“ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
WRITING”—How the author makes his hobbies of 
writing and photography pay. 15,000-word booklet, 
$1.00. Holden, Publisher, Germantown 3, Tennessee. 

IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT THINGS on paper, you may 
earn up to $2,000 a year, supplying ideas for simple 
conveniences for the home, garden, office or work- 
shop. Special markets pay cash for ideas, only. Write 
G. Henderson, Argyle 19, Wisconsin. 

$100 A MONTH! Write only hour a day. “Easiest 
Way to Writing Success” tells how. $1 postpaid. 
Foy Evans-3, Americus, Ga. 

USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on writing, 
bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Money back 
guarantee. Smith’s, 84 Washington, Peabody, Mass. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell 
as quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this 
magazine, page 28. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

BOOKLET, “‘Working Your Way Through College,” $1.00. 
Valuable campus moneymaking ideas described. Lee 
Dickinson, Box 385-A, Hampton, Va. 

BACKNUMBER Periodicals, clippings and bibliographies 
on your subjects. P. O. Box 193, Seattle 11, Wash- 
ington. 

“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” Methods, 
Markets, 25c; ‘Rural Writer Plan’ gets beginners 
checks, 25¢; “Pay Side of Writing,” examples, 
markets, 50c; GLORIA PRESS, 19261 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 

PUBLISHER'S stock of examination copies, excellent 
condition. THIRTEEN WAYS TO PLOT: $1.00, WRITE 
ON TIME: 25c, DOLLAR A MINUTE: 50c. BENNETT, 
Box 403, Blue Ash, Ohio. 

IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you may 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home or office, 
in a new Duplicating Service for Advertisers. Par- 
ticulars Free. Cartoon-Adservice, Argyle 19, Wiscon- 
sin. 

DO YOU ‘SWEAT’ getting that yarn started? Send 
synopsis of story and $3.00 and I'll do the first four 
hundred words! Satisfaction guaranteed! C. C. 
Wagoner, 1616 E. 4th St., Tucson, Ariz. 


CRITICISM 
AND SALES 


If you are tired of writing without selling, send 
for the 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE ON 
REQUEST. It gives details of how the D’Orsay 
Service works with writers. and contains vital infor- 
mation. not obtainable elsewhere, designed to pro- 
tect your pocket-book. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate _ 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. : 


A COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT FOR $5.00 
Ask Your: Writer Friends 
‘About D’ORSAY SERVICE 
D’ORSAY SERVICE 


Established 1919 by 


Laurence R. D’Orsay 
Author “The Profit in Writing’ ($4.00); ‘‘Writing Novels to 


Sell .50); ‘“‘Landing the Editors’ Checks” ($4.00); ‘Stories 
You Can Sell’ ($4.00); ‘‘Mistress of Spears’’ ($3.50), ete. 


Kenneth E. D’Orsay, Topanga 2, Cal. 
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NON-FICTION AND FICTION MAGAZINES 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, RADIO AND TELEVISION NEWS, 
RADIO-ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING, FLYING, MODERN BRIDE, 
AMAZING STORIES, MAMMOTH WESTERN, 
FANTASTIC ADVENTURES 


BOOKS: FICTION AND NON-FICTION 


Twice each year a complete list of books for general readers and special 
markets. Also, a continually growing list of titles in our Little Technical 
Library of photographic books, and our Little Sports Library of hand- 
books covering all fields of sports. 


OUR EDITORS will give prompt and careful consideration to all manu- 
scripts submitted and at all times are most happy to correspond with new 
writers who would like to submit material to Ziff-Davis publications. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
NOELTH WABASH AVENUE - CHICAGO. 


Pre 
=. 
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